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appropriate oral exercise. 
do something more than merely suggest. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


WEEKLY Single Copies, 6 Cents, 


Speaking and Writing 


By William H. Marwell, City Superintendent of Schools, New York ; Emma L. Fohnston, Principal of the 


Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, City of New York, and Madaglene D. Barnum, Teacher of Eng- 


lish in the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 


Book 1. (For Third Year) - 


20 cents 


Book 2, (For Fourth Year) - 


Book 3. (For Fifth Year) 


23 cents 


25 cents 


In most textbooks on language for children it is suggested that each written lesson be preceded by an 


Among the many advantages of this new series are: 


This is the first series to provide a textbook to be placed 
in the hands of third-year pupils. 

Separate books are presented for the third, fourth and 
fifth years. 

The work is simple, systematic and progressive, and in 
teresting and stimulating. 

It lays the foundation of certain desirable habits of 
speech, fluency, flexibility of voice, pure tone, correct- 
ness of pronunciation, and distinctness of enunciation. 
The material, even in Book One, is set forth so plainly 
and definitely that it can profitably be used by the pupil 
without the assistance of a teacher. 


The games in Book One give the children power through 
relaxation, through using linguistic forms as they use 
other play material. 


7. 


10. 


12. 


This is good as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. The books should 
Instead of putting the labor of devising oral work on the already 
over-burdened teacher, they should lay. out the oral work as definitely as the written. 
Speaking and Writing, this idea is carried out for the first time. 

proper emphasis and is outlined in a clear, well-defined manner. 
fourth and fifth years and aim to make correctness in speaking and writing habitual. 


In the new series, 
Here the oral form of language is given the 
These books cover the work of the third, 


Progressive training in letter writing is provided in 
Book Two, not only because of its great practical utility 
but because it affords opportunity for the child to learn 
easily the most important principles of written composi- 
tion in general. 

The series teaches the delightful art of oral story telling, 
by furnishing stories for reproduction, with numerons 
suggestions and directions. 

The use of persuasion in various kinds of speaking and 
writing is made a central theme in Book Three. 

The work in dramatization develops the child's powers 
of imagination and expression. 


. The directions for memorizing are unusually clear and 


helpful, leading the pupil not only to see, hear, and say 
his lesson, but to think it at the same time. 
It is of particalar value to children of foreign parentage. 


While in San Francisco attending the N. E. 


our office, 565 Market Street, where you will be most welcome, 


A. Convention, July 8 to 14, call at 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


ON THE MEXICAN FRONTIER. 


There has again been fighting, and 
this time severe fighting, on the 
Mexican frontier, where the town of 
Juarez, just across the Rio Grande 
from El Pase, Texas, has been the 
object of a desperate and successful 
attack by a force of “insurrectos.” 
In El Paso, five Americans were 
killed, and a dozen or more were 
wounded by stray bullets. These 
frontier incidents create a _ serious 
situation, but neither the President 
nor Congress shows any disposition 
to take precipitate action in the di- 
rection of intervention. It must be 
admitted, also, that our grievance 
would be more serious if the popula- 
tion of these frontier towns on the 
American side did not hurry up on 
roofs and other exposed positions 
whenever a battle is impending in- 
stead of taking ordinary precautions 
against danger. 


A DISAPPOINTING MANIFESTO. 


This attack upon Juarez was be- 
gun in direct violation of the orders 
of General Madero, the provisional 
revolutionary president, a circum- 
stance which indicates how little 
control he has over the- turbulent 
elements. Madero’s disinclination to 
resume fighting was due to reports 
that President Diaz had prepared a 
manifeste to the Mexican people, an- 
nouncing his purpose to resign. But 
when the manifesto was published a 
little later it proved to be of quite 
a different character. Diaz flatly re- 
fused to resign in compliance with 
the demands of the Revolutionists, 
or to fix any date when he would do 
so, but declared that he would retire 
with dignity when his conscience as- 
sured -him that he could do so with- 
out plunging the country into 
anarchy. Of that condition, of 
course, he must be the judge, and the 
manifesto pra@tically declared that 
he will resign,—as the slang phrase 
has it—-when he “gets good and 
ready.” 


THE FARMERS’ FREE LIST 
BILL. 


The so-called “Farmers’ Free List 
Bill,” which puts on the free list all 
agricultural implements, and a hun- 
dred or more other articles in which 
farmers are interested as consumers, 
went through the House by the over- 
whelming vote of 236 to 109. The 
parliamentary steam roller did its 
work effectively, and every proposed 
amendment was rejected. On the 
final vote, twenty-four Republicans 
joined the Democrats’ in © putting 
through the bill. The bill is to be 
regarded rather as a part of a very 
pretty game of politics than as a se- 
rious attempt at legislation; for it 
was thrown together hurriedly, with- 
out much attention to its effect upon 
industry or the revenue, and with a 
reasonable assurance that it could 
not get by the Senate. 


COLONEL HIGGINSON’S DEATH. 

The death of Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson cannot have 
been unexpected, though he was ill 
only a few days; for at the age of 
eighty-seven the tenure upon life, 
even of so yigorous a spirit as 
Colonel Higginson, becomes very 
precarious. He pursued his varied 
literary activities almost to the 
very last. and he was conscieus up to 
half an hour before his death. His 


Was a brilliant and varied career. 
He was one of the leading abolition- 


* ists, a friend and confidant of John 


Brown, and a sharer in a futile effort 
to rescue certain of John Brown’s as- 
sociates, who were executed a little 
later than their leader. He was 
colonel of the first regiment of ex- 
slaves which fought in the Civil war. 
For a brief timea preacher, he found 
his main pulpit on the platform and 
on the printed page. Active in 
many reforms, always alert and 
courageous, he exerted a wide influ- 
ence, and his contributions to litera- 
ture embrace more than twenty vol- 
umes of essays, sketches, history, 
and poetry. Few writers had a 
keener sense of Dnglish than he or a 
nicer or more accurate use of it. 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S BILL. 

Lord Lansdowne’s bill for the re- 
form of the House of Lords em- 
bodies the alternative which the op- 
position in the British Parliament 
offers to the government proposals. 
The government proposes definitely 
to restrict the powers of the House 
of Lords, and then to reconstruct 
that body so that it shall be more 
amenable to public opinion. The 
opposition proposes to leave the 
powers of the upper chamber undis- 
turbed, but is prepared so far to 
yield to the pressure of the times as 
radically to reconstruct the House of 
Lords and to give to it an elective 
instead of a hereditary character. 
Under Lord Lansdowne’s bill the 
House of Lords would be reduced to 
350 members, which is but a little 
more than half its present size, Of 
these, the present peers would elect 
100 members; 120 would be elected 
from outside the House of Lords by 
an electoral college composed of 
members of the lower house; and 100 
would be appointed by the crown on 
the recommendation of the cabinet. 
Princes of the blood, archbishops, 
bishops, and law lords would fill out 
the complement of members. Only 
five hereditary peers could be ap- 
pointed annually by the crown. The 
bill was given its first reading, but 
has fallen rather dead. 


A GIANT STATE INSURANCE 
SCHEME. 


Paternalism Im government cer- 
tainly has never been carried farther 
than in the general insurance 
scheme, which Mr. Lloyd-George, 
chancellor of the ‘exchequer, un- 
folded in the House of Commons the 
other night. The bill has been very 
earefully worked out, and, if it 
should be enacted, as seems prob- 
able, it will affect immediately the 
interests of about 18,000,000 working 
people. It is in two parts. It pro- 
poses to insure against sickness and 
disability, to provide for medical at- 
tendance, to establish pensions for 
permanent invalidism, and to main- 
tain hospitals and sanatoria for the 
prevention and treatment of tuber- 
culosis. For these purposes there is 
to be a compulsory contribution by 
Wage-earners, ranging from one 
penny to three pence a week; a com- 
pulsory contribution by employers: 
and a contribution from the state, 
aggregating $12,500,000 the first 
year, and running to a fixed maxt- 
mum of $26,500,000 a year. 
INSURANCE AGAINST UNEM- 

PLOYMENT. 

This is the first part of the scheme. 
The second provides for insurance 
against unemployment. It applies, 
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at first, only to the engineering and: 
building trades, and it affects about 
2,400,000 workers. Here again is ap- 
plied the principle of a small weekly 
compulsory contribution by work- 
men and by employers, supplemented 
by a contribution by the state 
amounting to one-fourth of the to- 
tal. It is expressly provided thar 
the benefits of the bill shall be re- 
ceived only by persons who are out 
of employment through no fault of 
their own; and that no allowances. 
shall be paid during lockouts or 
strikes. There appears to be no dis-- 
position in Parliament to make the 
proposed scheme a party measure. 
It will not be pressed at once, but 
Austen Chamberlain’s advocacy of it 
proves that it, will have strong 
Unionist as well as Liberal support... 
It is intended to go into effect In 
May, 1912. 


A TRUCE IN CANADA. 


A truce has been arranged  be- 
tween the contending parties in 
Canada, so that Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
will be able to attend the Imperiat 
Conference and witness the corona- 
tion of King George. The Canadian 
parliament is to take an eight-weeks’ 
recess; and, when it re-assembles at 
about the middle of July, the fight 
over the reciprocity agreement will 
be resumed. Both the government 
and the Opposition express a reso- 
lute purpose to hold their ground, 
but the absence of any form of clos- 
ure puts an important advantage In 
the hands of the Opposition, for It 
can talk endlessly and move an in- 
definite number of amendments or 
take up time with delays on items of 
supply. Altogether it will not be 
surprising if the passage by our own 
Senate of the bill to give effect to 
the agreement finds the matter still 
held up on the Canadian side. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The principal features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
May are an elaborately illustrated 
article on “European Waterways—- 
Their Lessons for America,” by Hu- 
bert Bruce Fuller; an authoritative 
statement by Homer Folks of the 
New York State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation on the prevalence of insanity 
in this country and the vigorous 
campaign now under way for its 
prevention; an account of the work 
of the cavalry arm of the service in 
the Civil war by General T. F. Rod- 
enbough, with reproductions of many 
wartime photographs from the Re- 
view of Reviews collection; a sum- 
mary of the late Tom L. Johnson’s: 
achievements as mayor of Cleveland 
by Dr. Edward W. Bemis; and 
timely special articles on “Three 
Centuries of the English Bible,’ by 
J. Paterson Smyth; “Why Fire In- 
surance Rates Are High,” by Charles. 
Frederick Carter; “The Federal Reg- 
ulafion of American Railroads,’ by 
Charles H. Marshall, and “John 
Galsworthy: An Interpreter of Mod- 
ernity,” by Edwin Bjorkman. 


DISCONCERTING. 


“Mamma,” said little Ethel, with a 
discouraged look on her face, “I 
ain’t going to school any more.” 

“Why, my dearie, what’s the mat- 
ter?’ the mother gently inquired. 

“*Cause it aint no use at all. I 
can never learn to. spell. The 
teacher keeps changing the words on 
me all the time.”—Success, 
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TWO NEW 


“Record Breaking” Series 
THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Origina! Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


A Sane Phonic Method, Developing the Thought Element 
through Action, Rhythm and Sound. Superior to any series 
of primary readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, 
in Literary Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable 
either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacber’s Manual 
provides daily lessons worked out in detail for the guidance of 
the teacher. 


PRIMER - - 30c. SECOND REABER - - 
FIRST READER 360. MANUAL . . 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING : 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A new three- book series of thoroughly graded and ctical 
Sewing Books, carefully and completely illustra for pu- 
ils and teachers. 
ou can now introduce graded instruction in Sewing in your 
schools, whether you special super visor of Domestic 
Science or not, and ata imum of expense. Tissue paper 
patterns accompany Books II. and III., free. 


BOOK 1, 50c. BOOK II, 60c, BOOK Ill, 60c, 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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Academy of 


Classic Philosophy 


Offers home correspondence guidance in your home 
reading courses in Psychology and Classic Philos- 
ophy. Among the psychologies and systems of meta- 
physics explained are those of 


WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D,, Etc, 


Corresponding Member of the Institute of France and of 
the Royal ssian Academy of Sciences, and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, Kant, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 

Hegel and Schopenhauer. 


Postal note for $1.00 must accompany each 
question, and pupils wishing private lessons at their 
own homes are charged instructor's return railroad 
fare, payable invariably and without exception in 
advance. Address 


SALVARONA 


New York, Panetta » Reading R.R., Lang- 
horne, Bucks Co., Pa. 


N. B.--Salvarona is author of ‘‘The Case of 
Albert le Baron, with an introduction by Professor 
James of Harvard.” A study of Sensations in Psychic 
Phenomena. Trubner Company. ‘‘ The Wisdom of 
Religious Passion.” Astudy of Emotions as Physio- 
logical Forces.” Mystic River Book Company, Bos- 
ton. ‘* The Loves of Great Men.’ A study of Affec- 
tion as Hypactism, ‘‘The Mind of the Master, or 
the Nervous System of Jesus."’ A study of Sensa- 
tion in its relation to Religious Psychotherapy. 
Alma,”’a novel. A study of the Soctological state 
of the 30,000 Sioux. T. 8. Dennison & Co., Pub., 
Chicago. ‘‘ Wicota.” A study of the poet-lere of 
the Sioux.” 


School Superintendents 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program, Send for ESTI- 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DIXON’S MANUAL TRAINING PENCILS are held 
up before the schools of the country as an example of 
what American skill and labor can produce. They 
come in nine grades from BB to HHHHHHH and are 
sold at a surprisingly low price. If you don’t want 
them for shop work, they are just as useful for free- 
hand drawing and design. 

We will show them to you on receipt of 16 cents in 
stamps. After you have received your package you 
will feel grateful to .us for bringing these pencils to 
your notice. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


JERSEY. CITY, N. J- 
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Marion Florence Lansing 


MEDIAEVAL BUILDERS OF THE 
MODERN WORLD 


The volumes in this series embody a collection of 
stories of the famous men of history, illustrating 
how the modern nations were born and grew. ‘‘ Bar- 
barian and Noble” is just published. 


Barbarian and Noble 40 cents 


In a wealth of dramatic and significant story 
material drawn from Gibbon, Guizot, Bryce, and 
Freeman, we here see barbarian becoming noble un- 
consciously, uncivilized becoming civilized,—the 
tale of the Middle Ages in relation to the worldof 
to-day. 

Barbarian and Noble Kings and Common Folk 
Patriots and Tyrants Cavalier and Courtier 
Sea Kings and Explorers Craftsman and Artist 


THE OPEN ROAD LIBRARY 


By Marion Florence Lansing 
Rhymes and Stories 
Fairy Tales (2 volumes) 
Tales of Old England 
Life in the Greenwood 
Page, Esquire, and Knight 


Each volume 35 cents 


Ginn and Company 
29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Classification of Words in the 
New-World Spellers 


N a large number of cases, words given in the 
New-World Spellers are associated according to 
the natural relationship of the ideas for which 

they stand. Such groups of words are carefully 
graded. Lists of articles of clothing, kinds of food, 
occupations, animals, qualities, etc., appear in vari- 
ous grades, and in the fifth and sixth grades the 
pupils are referred to similar lists in the lower 
grades so that all may be reviewed in association 
with one another. 


The grouping of words which have a comnron 
sound element secures economy of both time and 
energy. In some cases the words are classified on 
the basis of similarity of spelling. As children ad- 
vance in the grades, this principle of association is 
increasingly useful, but it is everywhere subordi- 
nated to the thought relationship. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED WODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 


ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 


A beautiful new book on Design, fully illus- 
trated in black and white. Now on the 
press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 
SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 
RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


70 pages, size 7 x 11 Price per copy, $1.25 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 
113 University Place, New York 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


CRAFTMANSHIP IN TEACHING 


By WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY, author of **The Educative 
Process,” “Classroom Management,”’ ‘Educational Val- 
ues,’’etc. 12mo. Cloth. ix+247 pages. $1.10 

This volume is made up of papers and addresses originally 
prepared for educational gatherings. All deal with the con- 
crete problems that the teachers of the public schools must 
solve. Some of the titles are: ‘‘The New Attitude Toward 
Drill”; “The Test of Efficiency in Supervision”; “Optimism 
in Teaching’; ‘‘ The Scientific Spirit in Education”; “A Plea 
for the Definite in Education”; ‘*Education and Utility.” 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


By WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY. 12mo. Cloth. xx+267 
pages. $1.10 


Its main purpose is to make clear the different functions 
that educative materials may fulfill. The influence of school 
life - = as the influence of the teaching itself is carefully 
considered. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Report to the American Historical Association by a Commit- 
tee of Five—ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN, CHARLES H. 
HASKINS, JAMES H. ROBINSON, JAMES SULLIVAN, and 
the late CHARLES W. MANN. 12mo. Cloth. 72 pages. 
25 cents net. 


This Committee was appointed to consider what modifi- 
cations, if any, should be made in the Report of the Commit- 
tee of Seven. The new Report includes, therefore, not only 
the recommendations of the Committee of Five for changes 
in the history curriculum, but also their idea of the most 
helpful and useful construction of the work of the Com- 
mittee of Seven. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHUOLS IN GEKMANY AND THE UNITED 
STATES 
By JOHN FRANKLIN Brown, Ph. D., author of “‘The Ameri- 
ean High School.” 12mo. Cloth. x+335 pages. $1.25 

net. 

A concrete description of German standards and methods 
as the author saw them while serving as exchange teacher 
from the United States; and, in the light of Germany’s ex- 
perience, he presents a feasible plan for the better training 
of American te achers. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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STRENGTHENING THE WORK IN THE ELEMENTARY. 
GRADES. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J- M- GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


THE CHILD AND HIS METHODS REINFORCED 

The first thing evidently is to put the children, 
when they are old enough and big enough to start 
to school, to doing some things, and to be kept 
at the important things till they can do them 
fairly well. The teacher should look far enough 
ahead to anticipate, in part, what each pupil 
in her room will probably accomplish in studies 
and habits, and what each will probably follow 
when grown. There are always some signs to 
judge from. This can only be in fhe nature of an 
anticipation, but it indicates a little foresight in 
shaping work. Again, a choice must be made of 
what is to be learned. This does not include that 
larger sphere of practical knowledge which the 
child will pick up from observing the world 
around it, or in its communication with others. 
In book work and hand work selections must 
be made, and those things should be chosen 
which have an abiding value rather than a transi- 
tory one; the permanent elements, rather than the 
accidental ones, ought to be taught in each sub- 
ject. Each subject has its principles and facts, 
and the broader and underlying ones must be 
fixed. Teachers who can plow a big furrow 
down through the middle of subjects, and not run 
on the outer rim and then quit, are in great de- 
mand. 

But the immediate and pressing educational 
questions to be considered are: How shall the chil- 
dren be taught so as to reduce waste and wreck- 
ing to a minimum? How shall knowledge be 
presented and solidified into the child’s habits of 
thought and methods of industry as will redound 
to the honor of our nation? 

A stage has evidently been reached when con- 
structive ability should be invoked. Unrest is 
widespread, and educators are looking in many 
directions for some means that will be more effi- 
cient in securing abiding results than we are 
getting at present. No doubt it is true that we 
have gone in numerous instances too far in the 
introduction of too many subjects, or parts of 
subjects, into our school curriculum. The intro- 
duction of a little of this and more or less of that 
subject has done a great deal to obscure and to 
confuse the thoughts of even the best pupils in 
our schools. As a remedy, some believe that 
better and more satisfactory results will be 
achieved if a great deal of matter should be 
eliminated in every branch pursued. It is argued 
that if a little knowledge be doled out, the pupils 
will comprehend it. This is the spineless view 


of the situation which runs into brawn, minus 
knowledge, without furnishing a remedy. 

If a teacher “has ever studied one subject 
thoroughly, and knows it in all its bearings in re- 
lation to other subjects, and knows how to pick 
out the essential truths in this subject, and 
knows how to present them, so that the science, 
as a whole, is made to cluster about the essential 
truths, then such a teacher is in a proper mental 
attitude to teach other subjects. Many teachers 
do not have that grasp on any one subject which 
will enable them to pick out the basic facts in 
English grammar, geography, United States his- 
tory, aritthmetic, reading, or even spelling, not 
to mention more advanced branches. It is a 
well-known fact that in all the lower grades, the 
pupils pick up their information in shreds and 
patches with many skips between, but even in 
these grades a strong beginning can be made so 
that the children will use their reasoning facul- 
ties in the classification of some of the elements 
of knowledge. Ina broad way it is well known 
that children can and will begin classifying ob- 
jects, as animals, vegetables, and minerals, if they 
are given an opportunity to do so even at a very 
early age. With a little skillful drawing out, 
the pupils in the third and fourth year can tell 
under which of these heads to put most com- 
mon things. This is a beginning, and it marks 
the way for other work. There is a mental 
Satisfaction to the pupil himself when he learns 
that he can put many objects under a class which 
will contain a wide range of different objects hay- 
ing some points in common. I am fully per- 
suaded that we can make our pupils far more in- 
telligent in geographical knowledge if more 
time is given to the interpretation of the maps in 
our text-books and particularly of the large wall 
maps, which, by a uniform system of coloring, in- 
dicate the elevation of land above sea level and 
the depth of the ocean, than in following the 
usual stereotyped methods. Children, if intelli- 
gently taught, will soon learn to interpret the 
history of a country and the occupation of its 
people, from studying the position of the coun- 
try on the earth’s surface, including the latitude 
and longitude, its mountain ranges, river systems, 
proximity to the ocean, location of cities, and 
other physical features, and from these signs they 
can predict with considerable accuracy what in- 
dustries the inhabitants will be engaged in. Be- 
fore taking up these, however, it is very neces- 
sary to know where a country is on the earth’s 
surface, and to determine this the pupil should 
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take a thin piece of paper, and place it flat on 
the map and dimly sketch its boundary with a 
pencil, noting the latitude and longitude, and then 
by using the foot ruler to the scale of miles, make 
an approximate estimate of its area, and when 
this is done, he can turn to the table of areas and 
populatibn and supply the data from these. 
From the area and population the pupil is ready 
to find the number of inhabitants to the square 
mile on the hypothesis that they be evenly dis- 
tributed over the surface of the country or state. 
With his own state as a unit, he is prepared to 
make intelligent comparisons, both in area and 
population, with other parts of the world. It is 
not a difficult thing to perfofm the measure- 
ments when the pupils are supplied, as they usu- 
ally are, with foot rulers divided to the six- 
teenth of an inch. It is a real step which leads 
out in many directions when the pupils in the 
elementary schools are taught how to measure 
with their rulers to a scale, and to make calcu- 
lations from the data thus obtained. It is a 
step in mechanical drawing. 

It is assumed that the teacher of geography 
has studied each country so carefully that she 
can tell when the frosts in certain sections cease 
in the spring and when they may be expected in 
the fall. It is a very important matter that the 
cultivators of crops must keep such records in all 
climates subject to frosts. So far, the founda- 
tion only has been made for studying a country. 
The next step is to have the pupils ascertain how 
much it will cost to go from where they live to 
the capital of that country or to some important 
city in it. Suppose it be Persia, and that a pupil 
starts from his home to go there. He should 
first find the cost of the railroad and steamer 
tickets to the nearest port in that country. He 
must take into account the expenses for meals 
and berths on the train, and then when he gets to 
the nearest seaport, he must make provision for 
reaching the capital, and make an estimate of the 
cost. All these items enter into his expense ac- 
count. When once he reaches Teheran, the 
question then should be: What will he see? 
What of the people, their manners, customs, oc- 
cupations, institutions? He uses arithmetic in 
geography as a working tool. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

More than sixty years have passed since 
Becker advanced a new theory showing a close 
relationship in the construction of sentences in 
all the ancient and modern languages, and Pro- 
fessors Gibbs, Fowler, and Green appear to have 
been the only grammarians in our country at 
that time whose minds were open to the recep- 
tion of this new treatment of grammatical subject 
matter. Ever since we have been chiefly en- 
gaged in plodding along, mole-eyed, in using 
words in practice, expecting our children through 
all kinds of cross purposes in instruction to be- 
come expert users of our speech, whether written 
or spoken. 

We have filled our language books and 
grammars with exercises, definitions, rules, ex- 
ceptions, and remarks to such an extent, that our 
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children, like Maggie Tulliver, prefer to skip all 
and engage in something else more enlighten- 
ing. While we have been as clamorous as a con- 
clave of owls in saying,—‘‘Begin with the sentence 
as the unit of thought,” we have not set our chil- 
dren to work on sentences as real objects to be 
studied until they are far advanced in secondary 
and collegiate studies. We ask them to use sen- 
tences without ever stopping to look at sen- 
tences. 

At first, and during the earliest stages of its life, 
the child does not distinguish between its speech 
and its thinking. He is not aware, perhaps, that 
his speech and thoughts are two separate and dis- 
tinct things, so that what he deliberately speaks 
is his thought. The word that he speaks is what 
his sense of hearing or sight brings back to him. 
Later in his advancement he knows that a proc- 
ess takes place in him before he begins to think, 
and that often this operation takes place without 
his speaking of it, but that it differs from what he 
Says, as when he says,—“I am thinking.” He 
now begins to look at his own ideas and thoughts 
and to think o& them. He compares them and 
ascertains some knowledge of their relations. 
The child learns a spoken language by imitation, 
that is, through the ear. A written or printed 
language he gets through the eye. Whenever, 
therefore, the child begins to compare written or 
printed sentences, he is entering upon the field of 
sentence making or sentence structure. The in- 
struction should evidently proceed from the 
thought or idea to the proposition as a written or 
printed expression of the thought. At this point 
the pupil may be introduced to the simplest lin- 
guistic forms which sentences in our language as- 
sume. 

Sound teaching always leads to general prin- 
ciples, and each principle includes a multitude of 
particulars under it. In teaching our language, 
the pupils need to get hold and firmly grasp a 
few fundamental truths which will easily dispose 
of all particular sentences so far as grammatical 
structure and analysis are involved. 


COMMON SENSE IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 


Experience has demonstrated that pupils 
should begin number work outside of mere count- 
ing by using concrete material, interspersed with 
enough abstract mechanical work to give vigor 
and energy to the work, and that there is real 
danger in concreting number work too long. 

Whenever the pupil or class has learned any 
table by doing it and has had a few illustrative 
and practical exercises to test and fix this knowl- 
edge by making it reasonably stable, a new topic 
should be attacked without delay. This applies 
to all phases of lumber, water, dirt, animal, and 
vegetable arithmetic, measuring, weighing, and 
doing, which now engross so much of the time 
and attention of teachers and pupils in the lower 
grades of our schools. This remark applies with 
equal force to getting the multiplication table and 
similar work that should be learned by sheer will 
power rather than to be done by that long, un- 


(Continued on page 551.) 
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“LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


ZENITH CITIES. 


Duluth and Superior, the Zenith cities, have 
made a marvelous growth in the last decade, and 
their prosperity has but begun. In 1900 their 
combined population was about 80,000; in 1910 
about 120,000, and they only thought about be- 
ing prosperous. The next ten years will place 
them among the great industrial centres. Of 
course they have had a great land-locked harbor, 
but now they are dredging the river bay so as to 
add several miles to the harbor, into which the 
largest vessel can come with ease. , 

But it is not primarily the vast harbor that is 
to be the making of their noble future, but their 
enormous water power. The St. Louis river is 
to provide almost limitless power. The power 
company has secured the rights to the river and 
its tributaries for a vast distance, and in Canada 
they are ditching to connections that tap rivers 
that enter the Arctic ocean, diverting its waters 
to Lake Superior and the St. Lawrence basin. 
There are few water-power schemes on the conti- 
nent to equal this. 

The Minnesota Iron Range is the greatest 
iron supply in the world, and it is in the back 
yard of the Zenith cities. The greatest lumber 
supply in the United States east of the Rocky 
mountains is the same door yard. There are few 
harbors in the world to equal this, and its ships 
can go anywhere they choose. 

By this new power it is proposed to make pig 
iron here instead of in Gary or Pennsylvania, 
shipping the iron instead of ore, making a sav- 
ing of more than one-half the freighting. Who 
can foretell the limit of prosperity of the Zenith 
cities? 


WISCONSIN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


On more than one occasion recently we have 
spoken of the normal schools of Wisconsin. In 
important regards they have advantages over 
those of any state. They have privileges of en- 
croaching on the high schools below and on the 
universities above. We know of no other state 
in which it is quite-so easy for a young person 
to get both a college degree and a normal school 


diploma. 


INDOOR SAND PILE. 


For the first time I saw an indoor sand pile at 
the Superior Normal school kindergarten, Miss 
Barbour, supervisor. 

The kindergarten equipment is better than I 
have seen elsewhere, and its crowning glory was 
the sand pile. 

Beneath the floor, sunken about twelve or 
fourteen inches, with sand about eight or ten 
inches deep, is a bin about six by ten feet. Over 
this the floor is divided into narrow strips about 
two feet wide each, hinged in the rear, with a 


ring near the front that sinks into the wood so 
that when down the floor is as good as any other 
part of the floor, but may be raised easily and 
stood up against the wall. 

In the wall is a deep open place, in which are 
kept shovels and other tools for use with the 
sand. Of course there are the ordinary sand 
tables for hand use, but this sand pile in which 
they can stand and shovel to their heart’s con- 
tent is a luxury indeed. 


SUPERIOR NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Superior Normal school, V. E. McCaskill, 
president, has the first dormitory of any normal 
school in the state. That which is almost uni- 
versal in the East and often in the West has had 
no attractions for Wisconsin, but now that Mr. 
McCaskill has a beautiful new building with sixty- 
five young women boarding satisfactorily for 
$15 a month, Milwaukee Normal and Platteville 
Normal have each put in petitions for a dormi- 
tory. 

Mr. McCaskill was in the school as teacher or 
vice-principal from the opening of the school, so 
that his promotion to the principalship upon the 
retirement of I. C. McNeill three years ago was 
as happy an event for the school as for him. He 
is a master in the art of administering a school 
for the training of teachers. 

When one is visiting about thirty state normal 
schools a year, he can do no more than speak in- 
cidentally of one or two of the many interesting 
features. At Superior the literary society phase 
of the work was exceptionally attractive, because 
of the way in which it is utilized in the develop- 
ment of self-reliance and in the evolution of per- 
sonal power. 

Every student is in some one of the seven so- 
cieties. Each society has its own individuality. 
There is no secret society feature to any one of 
them. One makes debating its specialty and one 
is devoted to dramatics. It was this latter that I 
chanced to see. There are in this society, the 
“Thalian,” some thirty-six students, divided into 
four groups, and each group provides a dramatic 
exhibition one Thursday afternoon in the month. 
The day that I was there they had twenty scenes 
from Tennyson’s “Sir Galahad,” presenting the 
scenes in poses. The costuming, the study for 
pose, was as carefully worked out in one of 
their regular weekly meetings as though it had 
been presented to a pay audience. 

One of the: students read the lines which had 
suggested each pose while the pose was on. In 
a few instances their action, and in two instances 
the characters spoke some significant phases. In 
all my normal school visiting, I have chanced 
upon nothing so entertaining as this. 

Everything in the seven societies bears upon 
knowledge of English or power in English. 
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THE SCOPE OF, EDUCATION.—(II.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT B. F. STANTON, 
Ashland, Kentucky. 


Because the welfare of a community is meas- 
ured so largely by the development of its com- 
munity life, and because the individual to-day is 
involved in such a network of relationships, and 
because ‘his best life depends upon his ability to 
live harmoniously and rationally in the midst of 
these relationships, the emphasis of education has 
shifted from the individualistic to the social side 
of its activities. 

This social emphasis does not ignore the indi- 
vidual. It seeks to train him for his own largest 
life and for the rational discharge of his obliga- 
tion to society. It seeks to fit the individual to 


become a part of the social order. It 
aims to eliminate social antagonism and to 
secure a stronger social coherence. And 


this idea is not a mere sentiment. It is coming 
to be a law of life. The time has come when so- 
ciety is beginning to recognize its obligation 
to the unfortunates. The other day, ac- 
cording to a newspaper report, a court of 
law held that a city is liable for damages where 
one of its citizens contracts typhoid fever through 
using impure water furnished by the city. If a 
city is liable for an unsafe condition of 
its sidewalks, nten are asking, why is it not 
similarly liable for impure water furnished 
its citizens? As the relations of men become 
more and more complex, as population becomes 
congested, it is apparent that society must assume 
new burdens, and that its regulative function 
must be extended. Ten families will live to- 
gether in a country hamlet with no policemen, no 
criminal court, no board of control. Put 10,000 
families in that community, convert the hamlet 
into a city} and a whole squad of policemen is 
necessary to maintain order. Courts of law and 
of equity are necessary to adjust the difficulties 
which arise out of the social and industrial rela- 
tions of that city. Hence government regula- 
tion of great industries, municipal ownership, and 
their associated questions are a matter of recent 
appearance. Will anybody therefore attempt to 
say that in the intellectual equipment of the citi- 
zen of to-day the social phase of education can be 
ignored ? 

But the multiple things which society to-day 
is called upon to do can be done only as society 
recognizes its obligation and the community life 
is well developed. How far the community life 
has been developed is largely the measure of 
civilization. What provision does a community 
make for the education, academic and industrial, 
of its youth? What does the community do for 
the well-being of its factory workers? How 
fares the poor man who is stricken of sickness 
while at work or on the streets? What organized 
relief is afforded his family? What churches, 
what schools, what libraries, what hospitals, what 
social institutions in general are provided? 


These are questions which find their answers in 
the development of the community life of any 
city. 

The social side of education likewise concerns 
itself with the environment of the young. We 
are giving up the idea that the six hours spent 
in school five days of the week for thirty-six weeks 
of the year are a sufficient guarantee of the boy’s 
moral and intellectual welfare. This is indicated 
by the multiplication of mothers’ clubs and par- 
ents’ meetings all over the country. It is an ef- 
fort to get the home and the school to co-operate 
in their work for the young. Sadly do educators 
realize that two hours spent upon the street with 
“the bunch” or “de gang” will counteract in the 
average boy the good offices which the school 
may have served him during the day. When our 
communities awake to the fact that a growing 
boy needs fully as much safe-guarding and di- 
rection between the hours of 4 and 10 p. m. 
as he does from 8.30 to 3.30 during the day, we 
Shall have a saner,a healthier, a more efficient 
youth passing from our homes and schools to the 
activities of his maturer life. And again, when 
our communities realize the absolute moral folly 
and human waste in permitting so many anti- 
social institutions to exist, we shall likewise have 
a sounder youth and a better citizenship. 

It is, therefore, to educate the youth to his 
obligation to the social order that our schools 
stand committed. As mankind advances in the 
work of civilization the problems which must be 
met will become increasingly complex in many 
ways. The problems which former generations 
never encountered, or if they did meet them, they 
failed to solve them, have been reserved for us 
and our successors. Military conquests, the 
world is daring to hope, are largely past. The 
conquests of the future will not be territorial. 
They will be the conquest of-- disease, of 
ignorance, of sin. If there is any logic in human 
effort as told in the pages of history, it must be 
to make a better world and prepare for a better 
age. It must be the elimination of those things 
which impede moral and social progress; and it 
is to this worthy purpose that the schools are 
called. 

Every age demands its strong individuals. It 
is the glory of any age that it abounds in men 
equipped with power, but it is of primary impor- 
tance that this power be used for the common 
good. It is the business, therefore, of the 
schools to develop power on the part of the in- 
dividual and to train him to use this power for 
the social good. It is the business of the schools 
to emphasize the relation of the individual to the 
social order. This is a late phase in the develop- 
ment of educational ideals, but it is demanded by 
the times in which we live, and is essential to the 
future progress of society. 
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UNION SQUARE, SAN FRANCISCO. 


WHAT IS PATRIOTISM AND HOW CAN PATRIOT- 
ISM BE TAUGHT?—(L.) 


BY LAFAYETTE BLISS. 


The love of country and the passion which 
moves a person to serve his country by defend- 
ing it from its enemies is called patriotism. 
When we think of patriotism we usually think of 
that spirit which prompts a man to shoulder a gun 
and go out in defence of his native land; but while 
patriotism means heroism, it means more than 
that. It means the constant positive action of the 
will, which, in times of peace as well as in war, 
operates to protect the fatherland in its rights, 
by maintaining its laws and institutions. Bishop 
Berkeley says in one of his maxims that “where 
the heart is right there is true patriotism.” How 
can this spirit of patriotism be infused into the 
hearts of the young, or is it possible to teach 
patriotism? I believe that in many ways love of 
country may be fostered in our schools. 

Patriotism is not necéssarily taught, however, 
by simply flying the flag over the schoolhouse, or 
by saluting it in grandiloquent phrase, or by 
mere instruction upon the structure and work- 
ing of our government, or by loud boasting of 
our achievements in wat, or by an accurate 
knowledge of the dollars and cents of our com- 


mercial supremacy, although these may be made 
an important means to that end. 

A boy may learn to salute the flag with elo- 
quence and grace, but if, as a man, he debauches 
his fellow citizens by giving or accepting a bribe, 
he has not learned the lesson of patriotism. If, 
as a boy, he shouts with fervor and enthusiasm: 
“My country, ‘tis of thee,” but, as a man, he 
thinks it no crime to cheat and rob that country, 
then he is not the stuff out of which patriots are 
made, or he was spoiled in the making. He may 
pass 100 per cent. in civics in the school, but if 
his heart is not right he will be intolerant of the 
rights and opinions of others, he will not be will- 
ing to give a due share of his time and energy to 
public affairs, and he will be continually placing 
party before country. 

PATRIOTISM BEGINS ABOUT THE HEARTH- 
STONE. 

The teaching of patriotism should begin in the 
home at a very tender age. It is safe to say that 
if a boy is not a patriot in his heart at the age of 
ten, he will never be one. Home is the first 
school, and in the home must be laid the founda- 
tion of all the civic virtues. There he must learn 
his first lessons to’ cheerfully submit to rightful 
authority; there he must receive his first im- 
pulses to earn an honest living, to cherish 
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worthy ambitions, to be persistent in right 
things, to have due regard for the rights of 
others, to cultivate self-respect and self-control. 
There would be little if any lawlessness in the 
state were there no lawlessness in the home. 
Shall we expect law-abiding, patriotic citizens to 
grow from children uncontrolled in the home, or 
shall we not see that anarchy in the home means 
anarchy in the state? Men do not gather figs 
from thistles. 

There seems to be among us a widespread 
misconception as to the real meaning of liberty. 
Personal liberty does not mean an absolute re- 
lease from obedience to anything but one’s own 
will. It means merely freedom of choice, 
whether we choose'to follow our own unrestrained 
wills or to render obedience to the will of an- 
other, or the will of our fellows as set forth in 
the laws, customs, and rules of civilized society. 
It would be well for our country if every boy be- 
fore the age of ten would learn that personal 
liberty at no time in life releases him from obedi- 
ence to something. The simplest acts of life in 
the home, the school, and the state are sur- 
rounded by restrictions and limitations, and the 
sooner he learns this the better citizen he will 
make and the happier he will be. He is hemmed 
in on all sides by these restrictions or laws, which 
are natural, moral, or legal. If he jumps from 
a great height, gravity is not set aside to save 


‘him; if he puts@his hand into the fire it is burned; 


nature’s laws are inexorable, and she exacts a 
penalty for every violation. He must learn to 
obey the customs of society and to yield obedi- 
ence to the legal requirements of the state or he 
will suffer some loss, material or otherwise. 
Thus we see that obedience to well-considered 
laws lies at the foundation of good citizenship, 
and every well-regulated home will devote its 
energies to the securing of a willing obedience 
of its childrer to the authority of parents, 
teachers, social and business customs, and the 
moral and legal requirements of the state. This 
is the foundation of patriotism. 


THE DUTY OF THE SCHOOL. 

But what can the school do toward the teach- 
ing of patriotism? The schools have done much 
in the past, and will do more in the future than 
in the past toward inspiring a true patriotism, a 
patriotism which loathes everything that brings 
shame to a nation’s honor, or to its reputation 
before the world. The school that forms in its 
pupils habits of punctuality, industry, a love of 
work, respect for law and order, and an intense 
passion in their hearts to see their country glori- 
ous through the reign of intelligence, honor, and 
justice in all its public affairs, that school is 
teaching practical patriotism—a patriotism that 
will make our country “best to live in and easi- 
est to die for.” Our schools need to teach the 
boys and girls that the patriotism of the political 
boss and the spoils politician is a sham _patri- 
Otism, although, as a rule, they pass for the most 
intensely patriotic citizens in’ their communities. 
‘The patriots most needed to-day are those who 
are willing to take an infinite amount of pains— 
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patient, determined, long-continued, not spas- 
modic pains, to give the American people good 
government and save American institutions from 
the political pirates and despotic freebooters that, 
like a crowd of black harpies, have taken pos- 
session of the government in many places, espe- 
cially in our large cities. This kind of patri- 
otism is the kind that is most required to-day, 
and while it is not as showy as dying for one’s 
country on ‘the battle field, yet he who devotes 
his life to preserving the honor of his country 
and protecting her institutions is as much a hero 
as he who, in a moment of ardent enthusiasm, 
gives his life for that country in war. Men have 
always found it easier to die for their country 
than to live for it. 


A SCHOOL GIRL’S CREED. 


BY ELEANOR HATCH, 
j Arlington, Mass., High School, Class of 1912. 

I believe in absolute truthfulness, the first es- 
sential characteristic in all truly great men and 
women. 

I believe in obedience, not only to the com- 
mands of the teachers, but to the unwritten laws 
of what is right. 

I believe in the fellowship of the student body, 
the perfect harmony and understanding between 
instructors and pupils, which insure a lasting 
friendship. 

I believe in true sportmanship, a fair deal, and 
a square deal in athletics as well as in the daily 
routine of school life. 

I believe in laughter and light-heartedness in 
the schoolroom, so that it may not seem to be a 
place to be dreaded, but rather a place of happi- 
ness. 

I believe in scholarship, that the boys and girls 
who are good scholars, whether they are born 
scholars, achieve scholarship, or have scholar- 
ship thrust upon them, are later the men and 
women who make names for themselves, and 
who successfully fight the battle of life. 


WITH A FOUR-LEAF CLOVER. 
BY SARAH ELMINA SPRAGUE. 
A treasure-trove I send to you, 
From out the lovely May; 
A four-leaf clover gemmed with dew, 
To bring you luck to-day. 


If you but wear her guerdon true, 
Dame Fortune smiles, they say; 

All happiness bestows on you, 
And gifts for ev’ry day. 


Howe’er, beware! for fickle, she; 
A kiss, a smile, a frown! 
So of her symbol careful be— 
Or else forego her crown! 

Artuur D. Dean, Albany, N. Y.: All educa- 
tional experience goes to show that vocational 
education, unsupported by liberal background, is 
brutalizing, and that liberal education without 
vocational direction is likely to be ineffective and 
fruitless. 
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_ THE SALT OF LIFE. 


They say that the best crew is the one which gets its rest between every two strokes. 
We need the games and the arts that recreate us from moment to moment so that our 
souls shall never get dry, prosaic, or discouraged. Play and beauty running like a gold 
thread through the warp and woof of our life-fabric are surely as ncedful as the more con- 
centrated and exclusive recreations. To sing (or whistle) at one’s work, to carry melo- 
dies and verses in our heads, to d> things with a swing and a rhythm as Some Japanese 
and all sailors do, is to preserve our souls from drought. The games that we play with 
vocal intonations, the dramas we carry on with smile and glance and grimace, need not 
interrupt work. Theycall forno apparatus and no stage. Best of all, each of us “makes 
the team’’ in these games; in these dramas each of us has “a speaking part.” —Richard 
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Cabot, in the Atlantic. 


ILLUSTRATED CORN BOOKLET. 


BY 0. H. BENSON, 
Washington, D. Cry 

Use a good of 
inches upon which you can use both ink and 
water color paints. Cover paper should be 
white or steel gray. 

Write with pen and ink; lead pencil reports not 
acceptable. 

Do not use less than ten pages for inside of 
your corn booklet. | For your. descriptive work 
you may use a good grade of pen and ink paper, 
ruled or unruled, but it must not be larger than 
9x12 inches, so as to fit into your cover paper 
neatly ; size 8x 11 will do. 

Fasten leaves together from top, with a modest 
corn-colored cord, or baby ribbon; the holes for 
-ribbon or cord fasteners may be made with a 
penknife, awl, of paper punch. 

IHustrate the inside of material at top of page 
as a rule. 

The cover design should indicate clearly the 
subject matter to be contained within. It is ime 
portant that it be neat, original, and artistic. 
Avoid too much color; sketch lightly with lead 
pencil; then retrace with ink or water ‘color. 
For general use I would suggest shades of green, 
yellow, brown, and red to be used in drawings 
and illustrations. 

For cover design use green-line. margins on 
four sides of paper, and decorate centre of cover 
with an ear of corn and print neatly above and 
below the words “Corn Culture.” 

Use lines of kernels of corn for marginal deco- 
rations, and show a picture of boy or girl in corn 
field. . For main body of cover print on cover 
the words “Corn Is King.” 

Use light. golden colored margin, lines and 


place in the four corners the four kinds of corn. 


in ear. Color them white, yellow, red, and blue. 
Then in centre show some attractive farm and 
corn scene, or perhaps a picture of hogs and 
stock feeding on corn or modern corn husker 
and harvester in the field and at work. 

On the first pages of your booklet give a dupli- 
cate report of your own corn plat. 

For pages three and four look up some suita- 
ble poem or quotation on corn and illustrate it as 


"prefer use a corn song. 
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far as you can by use of corn pictures, or if you 
Here is a good place 
to get helpiul Suge stious your teacher or 
friehd in your community. 
Write up a brief history of the corn plant from 
the time it was found growing wild as a lowland 
forage plant, known as.the Zea-Mays., Tell how 
it was first cultivated by the Indians and how 
they did it. Then tell something about how man 
has developed the corn breeding, and how corn is 
ranked among the cereals of the world. Name 
the corn-producing’ states of the Union in order 
of greatest production during recent years. 

On pages five and six give a discussion of soil, 
climatic and ‘season requirements for corn pro- 
duction. Tell how to fertilize the soil and how 
to maintain its fertility by crop rotation. 

On page seven discuss how and when to select 
the seed corn; give reasons. Tell why it is 
necessary to use the stalk, full ear, and know its 
breed type before we select the corn for seed 
Why should seed corn be purchased in the ear 
rather than in the shelled bulk? 

On page eight discuss the value of testing all 
seed corn. How to test. Give drawings or pic- 
tures of the various kinds of testers,—like a 
home-made box test, cloth roll, plate tester, and 
Holden National, ete. 

On page nine tell how corn should be culti- 
vated, removal of suckers, deep or shallow culti- 
vation, etc. .. 

On page ten and eleven write of corn ma- 
chinery and its uses, such as plow, disc, harrow, 
cultivator, planter, wagon, sheller corn mill, har- 
vester, corn elevator, crib, etc. Give illustrations 
and discuss the value of each. 

On pages eleven and thirteen :— 

(a) Uses of corn for feeding purposes. 

(b) Uses of corn for human food. 

(c) Manufactured products from corn. 

(d) Corn tables and figures useful to the farm- 
ess, as, Ibs. to bu., cu. ft. to bu., cu. ins. to bu., in 
ear or shelled, etc. 

(e) Give the score card for corn judging, and 
discuss its value. 

On page fourteen give the value of corn raising 
as you understand it, and as related to better 
farming and increased enjoyment of life, Who 
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is benefited by the increased yield of corn in 
your state? 

On page fifteen tell about any interesting 
events which you and your corn club have en- 
joyed im connection with the corn work during 
the present year, such as an account of picnics, 
field meetings, club banquets, fairs, corn shows, 
excursions, etc., 

It will give efficiency and considerable interest 
to this method of agricultural correlation work 
if arrangement could be made to hold school or 
club exhibits in which the ten and single-ear sam- 
ples of corn, together with illustrated booklets, 
be exhibited by each pupil and premiums and 
awards be made for best exhibitors, corn to be se- 
cured in usual way and the booklet on any practi- 
cal scale of 100 per cent. Insist upon the three en- 
tries as necessary to a complete entry and exhibit. 


May 18, 1911 


Follow in a general way the corn booklet plan 
in developing the work in connection with any or 
all of the following farm and home subjects: 
Tomatoes, Potatoes, Cows, Poultry, Bread-bak- 
ing, Horse, Sheep, Hogs, Ducks, Turkeys, 
Home Decorations, Cotton, Rice, Silk Industry, 
Crop Rotation, Forests, Insect Enemies, Plant 
Diseases, Forage Crops, Cover Crops, Balanced 
Rations, Fertilizers, Cultivation of Corn, Plant 
Propagation, Our Farm Home, Story of Our 
School, Canning Fruits, Soils, Weeds, Pruning 
Trees, Apples, Uses of Vegetables for Food, 
Ventilating Our Homes, Our Schools, Our Barns, 
Leather Industry, The Model Kitchen, Farm 
Arithmetic, Kitchen Arithmetic, Practical Rope- 
Tieing, Valuable School Contests, The Care and 
Ventilation of the Cellar, ete. ' 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(LVI.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


ALBANIA: FEZ: CANTON. 
ALBANIA. 


Of late years Turkey-in-Europe has repeatedly 
been the victim of successful secessions. Time 
was when her sway was complete up to the south 
bank of the Danube. But province after province 
has passed from her control, leaving her an ever- 
narrowing hinterland north of the Bosphorus. 

Within a brief period Bulgaria and a section of 
Roumelia threw off the yoke of the Sultan, and 
was admitted to the sisterhood of self-governing 
European nations. Then came the aggressions 
of Austro-Hungary, by which Turkey lost the 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. And now 
Albania has set her heart on secession, and has 
started a revolufion to secure her provincial free- 
dom. 

In her alarm over her diminishing domain in 
Europe, Turkey is dealing with the Albanian in- 
surrectos with an unsparing hand. Fierce con- 
flicts between her battalions and the restless 
mountaineers of Albania have already occurred 
and no quarter has been shown by either com- 
batant. Up to the present the fortune of war 
has been with the Turks, and the Albanians have 
retreated to their mountain fastnesses to nurse 


their wrath and replenish their cartridge pouches. 


European journals are discussing unfavorably the 
barbarities which attend the policy of repression 
in Albania, and declaiming against the irregular 
and widespread cruelties of the repression. 

Albania is a fair-sized province, with an area of 
about 19,000 square miles. Its territory em- 
braces part of the ancient Epirus, and also part 
of ancient Macedonia, Illyria, and Chaonia,— 
names conspicuous in the military annals 
of ancient Rome. It was not subdued by 
the Roman legions until 167 B. C. Six- 
teen centuries later under the famous George 
Castriot it successfully resisted for a time the 
Turkish armies of Mahomet II, but was con- 
quered finally in 1478 A. D. 


The population is nearly a million-and-a-half, 
about half of whom are Moslems and Greeks. 
The basic portion of the population, however, 
consists of the original race known as Arnauts. 
The native Albanian is described by travelers as 
“of middle stature, high cheek bones, long neck, 
and full chest. His air is rather pompous. He 
is gay, lively, and active. His chief delight is 
in arms and plunder. He goes about constantly 
armed, and can be a freebooter and robber with- 
out any loss of reputation. He is a sagacious 
and fearless soldier.” 

Though Albania is very mountainous, there 
are many fertile valleys, where the vine, olive, 
pomegranate, orange, fig, and allied fruits grow 
in abundance. Cereals are raised in large quan- 
tities, enough for its own needs, and for a con- 
siderable export to Italy, Malta, and the Ionian 
Islands. Dulcigno is the chief port on the Adri- 
atic for Albanian exports and imports. 

Among the unmanufactured exports are sheep 
and horses, raw silk, cheese, hides, tobacco, cot- 
ton, dye-woods, and oak acorns for tan- 
ning purposes. The chief imports are fire-arms, 
gunpowder, cutlery, hardware, coffee, sugar, and 
a woollen cloth suitable for winter wear, princi- 
pally supplied by Germany. 

The chief cities are Scutari, Prisrend, Monas- 
tir, and Joannina, the leading merchants of which 
are Greeks. The native Albanian does not take 
kindly to industrial pursuits, but prefers a freer 
life than that of the factory or the furrow. It is 
an easy matter for him to turn insurrecto, and it 
is this characteristic feature that makes him a 
sworn enemy of the Turkish government, and 
brings to him cruel reprisals from the Moslem 
armies. 


FEZ. 

A fierce revolt by the Moorish tribesmen 
against the Sultan of Morocco is seriously dis- 
turbing the chancellories of Europe, especially of 
Germany, Spain, and France, who are more or 
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less. jealous of one another over Moroccan af- 
fairs. The revolutionists have besieged the capi- 
tal city, Fez, where the Sultan has his fine old 
Moorish palace. So threatening has the situa- 
tion become, and especially so of the foreign 
diplomats at court, that France has sent in a body 
of her Algerian troops in the interests of order. 
Already these regiments have had some blood- 
thirsty engagements with the desert tribesmen, 
who have been robbing and murdering travelers 
along the narrow passes that lead to the capital. 

It may be that with French aid the Sultan may 
be able to maintain his place and power, although 
recent advices indicate the grave peril in which 
he and his advisers are. Germany also is not 
quite content with the activity of the French 
troops, and has insisted on an explanation of 
their presence in Morocco, By the treaty of Al- 
geciras the European powers concerned bound 
themselves to a concert of action in Moorish af- 
fairs. But France seems to have acted without 
any consultation of the other signatory powers, 
and this has not been accepted with good grace 
by them, as a chronic condition of jealousy pre- 
vails among them all. It is a situation that is 
decidedly awkward, and what it may all result in, 
only time can tell. ss 

Fez is a very quaint Moorish city in the beauti- 
ful valley of the “River of Pearls.” It has two 
sections, one the old city, the other the new. In 
every direction are vistas of ancient fortresses 
in ruins, countless domes and minarets of the 
mosques, and imposing tombs. On the hills are 
charming groves of orange and pomegranite, and 
olive orchards, which soften the light of the 
numerous ruins. 

The streets are so narrow as a rule that two 
men cannot walk abreast. Many of these con- 
tracted streets have never known the presence of 
a ray of sunlight. It is always the wonder of 
tourists that the city is free from epidemics. It 
could not help being unhealthy were it not for its 
sewerage system, which is constantly flushed by 
the water of copious streams. 

Fez is an old city, dating probably from the 
close of the eighth century. At one time it is 
said to have had 700 mosques, a renowned uni- 
versity, several theological schools, and one of 
the finest libraries of the world. But these old- 
time glories are all gone, lingering, however, in 


the Moorish memory and worship of the past. 


There are numberless tombs of great men who 
once influenced not only Morocco, but also 
Europe. These give the city an air of sanctity, 
and next to Mecca, Fez is a place of pilgrimage 
for the faithful. 


The largest segment of the city’s trade is with 


Barbary, from whence it receives by caravans 
almonds, gums, raisins, dates, honey, olive oil, 
tanned leather; ostrich feathers, silk goods, ivory, 
and many other products. Some of these cara- 
vans take 140 days for the round trip, and the 
loads they bring to Fez pay them handsomely. 


The city has a population of about 50,000, and — 


is made up of Berbers, Arabs, Negroes, and Jews. 
As it is the capital there is a large percentage of 
foreigners, diplomats and tourists. Though the 
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city is at present decadent, it is a most interest- 
ing place to visit. But it is not comfortable to 
be there in summer, as the heat is intolerable. 


CANTON. 


A serious rebellion is at present raging in this 
prosperous city of Southern China. It has for 
its motive a profound hatred of the Manchu 
rulers in Peking. Fortunately the outbreak is 
not against foreigners, but against the Chinese 
dynasty and court. The despatches allude to it 
as unusually violent. Leading officials, repre- 
senting the government, have been murdered and 
their palaces burned. after being looted. | Rob- 
bery and assassination are joining hands. Efforts 
have been made by the rebels to corrupt the regi- 
ments stationed there, but the soldiers seem in- 
clined to remain loyal, What the revolt may re- 
sult in cannot be foretold at this writing; but that 
it is unusually seditious and passionate is the 
message that is sent to the outside world by the 
new agencies. 

Canton is one of the most populous cities of 
China. No census of the population is taken as 
in Western countries. Estimates alone are our 
guide, and these vary considerably. The highest 
estimate—probably extravagant—is 2,500,000. 

It is located on the Pearl River, eighty miles 
from the sea. The river is navigable for large 
steamers between Hong-Kong and Canton, and 
for smaller steamers for 300 miles above Canton. 
It is a walled city, the wall being twenty-five feet 
high and twenty feet thick. It has twelve gates, 
which are always closed at nightfall. Another 
wall runs through the city, and divides it into 
two parts, the old city and the new city. 

The homes of the poor are little better than 
hovels, The shops are of two stories, and are 
made conspicuous by their gaudy signs. Here 
one may find nearly all the productions of the 
globe. The streets are so narrow that wheeled 
carriages cannot be used. People who can pay 
the fare use sedan chairs. 

The climate is fairly good. Sometimes in 
summer the thermometer reaches the hundred 
mark. In winter there is frost and occasionally 
snow, though the city is in the topics. The an- 
nual rainfall is copious, averaging seventy 
inches. 

The public buildings are many, but none of im- 
posing architecture. There are two pagodas 
that are worth seeing, one of which is 170 feet 
high, and 1,300 years old; the other 160 feet high 
and 1,000 years old. The palaces of the viceroy 
and the taotai are large but unattractive, or 
rather were, for they have been burned in the re- 
volt, 

The river scene is unique, for here are some 40,- 
000 boats that are the homes of 200,000 people. 
Multitudes of Cantonese are born, live, and die 
in these house-boats, while many of them have 
never set their foot on dry land. Flower boats 
are let to people for river excursions, and are 
very popular, 

For four centuries Canton has been a trading 
port for European ships. In its time it was the 
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most important trade-mart:in China, but at pres- 
ent it is outrivaled by Shanghai and Amoy. 
‘Yet it manages to do a foreign trade of $40,000,- 
000 annually, in silks, cotton, porcelain, glass, 
paper, lacquer, sugar, and other products. Its 
trade with the United States in 1903 in exports 
and imports amounted to $15,000,000. 
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It: took European cannon to open the reluc- 
tant port to foreign trade, but the Cantonese 
have long since lived down their early prejudices. 
and now trade freely with the foreigner. At 
present a line of the finest steamboats plies daily 
between the city and Hong-Kong—the British 
settlement at the mouth of the Pearl River. 
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ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


PROLOGUE TO CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY 
TALES.—(IV.) 
THE CHARACTERS OF THE PROLOGUE. 


I. The Knight.—Chaucer writes his descrip- 
tion of the knight out of his very heart. Every 
line is deep with sympathy. We may feel that 
memories of his own young days as page are in 
the lines :— 

“That for the tyme that he first began 
To ryden out, he lovéd chivalryé, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and courteisyé.” 

There is a personal pride in the enumeration of 
the knight’s wars, wherein he distinguished him- 
self ‘‘as well in Christendom as in hethenesse.” 
And when he passes on toa summary of the 
knight’s highest virtues 

“And thogh that he was worthy, he was wys, 
And of his porle as meke as is a mayde, 

He never yet no vileinye ne sayde 

In al his life unto no maner weght.” 

He was a very parfait, gentil knight—here we 
see Chaucer looking through the windows of his 
soul upon his own ideal. Undoubtedly he was 
too modest to realize that he could find his ideal 
realized as perfectly within himself as in his 
knight. Even in the knight’s going upon his pil- 
grimage immediately upon his return from his 
voyage, we can feel Chaucer’s own spirit of de- 
votion. 

The knight is a worthy leader of the cavalcade, 
gentle, but full of dignity, wise and careful in 
his speech. Courteous always, but never 
familiar, he rides at the head of the line, with eyes 
and heart intent upon the way before him, lead- 
ing to the holy shrine of a Becket. 

Chaucer makes a little touch tell so much! 
The knight does not stop, upon his arrival home, 
to renew his apparel, soiled and stained though 
it is. There appears from this a humility of heart 
that well accords with the simplicity of his nature. 
We do not wonder that the heathen fell before 
his blows when they were delivered by an arm 
braced with such sincerity and directness of pur- 
pose. 

Il. The Squyer—The knight’s son, the young 
Squyer, is no less lovable. With all his em- 
broidered attire, his arts and graces, and “his 
hote love,” he promises to attain the same man- 
hood as his father. 

The young squire is the impersonation of spon- 
taneous youth; and doubtless we may see in him 


the young Chaucer. His gay coat covers a 
joyous heart. His ‘singinge and floytinge all the 
day” are free from self-consciousness ; while he is 
polished with every art of the young courtier of 
chivalry, he is as far as possible from being arti- 
ficial. All that he can do is but his natural 
gifts cultivated, and the young squire is as natural 
with them as he would have been without them. 
It seems as if Chaucer were looking with loving 
eyes back through the years to the days of his 
first young adventures in France, and without in- 
tention of betraying himself living them over 
again. 

Ii The Prioress—After the knight and 
squire there is a little change of attitude in 
Chaucer’s descriptions of the Canterbury train. 
There is the same intimate sense of appreciation 
with whatever is human; but there is also a 
humorous quality running through most of them, 
as if Chaucer felt he knew his characters better 
than they knew him. There is more particularity 
in the way he sets them forth, with a gentle, 
Satirical smile at their foibles. He knew human 
nature so well there is not a drop of bitterness 
nor taint of pity in his sketches; but every one 
is a flesh-and-blood man or woman. Each is a 
character typical of the time, but so deep is 
Chaucer’s sympathy with human nature that 
each is individual rather than a type. ‘The kindly, 
interested, unselfish sympathy which Chaucer 
feels for the man and the woman personally, that 
Same sympathy he extends to his country and his 
time; so that his types are not éelections from 
this class or that, but characters in whom are re- 
flected the manners in general, the habits in par- 
ticular, that are representative. 

Chaucer’s sympathy being mingled with that 
rare sense of humor, that while loving, still be- 
holds every possible curious, amusing, or divert- 
ing trait of character or custom, reflects, there- 
fore, in his characters the affectations of society, 
church, and business, and while we may meet 
those same affectations the world over, and in 
every age, yet in Chaucer’s characters we meet 
them as they were in the fourteenth century in 
an English country springtide. 

So with the prioress—she is a type of her age 
and position—but those very little touches 
through which Chaucer smiles at affectations in 
which the church was departing from the ideal of 
sanctity are those that individualize her,—the 
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love trinket on the end of Her rosary; her French, 
spoken both 
“faire and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe; 
For French of Paris was to her unknowe.” 

So it is with the monk. He was vowed to 
poverty, but his girdle jingles with silver when he 
rides, his sleeves are furred at the wrist, and he, 
too, wears the “love-knotte,” wrought in gold, to 
fasten his hood under his chin. All the voluptu- 
ousness Of retainers of the rich feudal benefices 
is personified in the monk—the love of dress and 
of sport; the light regard of the monastic calling. 
He is not drawn with serious purpose; we may 
believe, on Chaucer’s part, without serious regret 
that such conditions ‘prévail: The method that 
Chaucer employs by settitig off by contrast the 
monk’s portly figure against the lean devotee ; the 
flippant paraphrase upon Augustine’s principles, 
show that Chaucer had a deeper device than mere 
portrait painting. At the same time he does 
paint an immortal portrait. 

The “‘frere” that follows the monk of the same 
class in his way fairly scintillates with those 
humorous touches that are so doubly character- 
istic—the worldly wise churchman—who knew so 
well the way to the penitent’s purse and the 
tady’s heart, who filled his office with approval, 
because he was so worldly wise. We do not have 
to go back to Chaucer’s time to find him, for he 
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is a peregnial product, yet, as Chaucer bes jdrawn 
him, he ts above all else a Canterbury pilgrim. 

Chaucer's attitude is rather graver toward the 
Pardoner; the love ditty loses its merry ring 
when he turns to intone the offertory, and we 
know 

“To winne silver, 
Therefore he sang so merrily and loud”; 

and the false relics with which he caters to their 
superstition in order to impress and impose upon 
the poor are too serious for light treatment. 

But when we turn from these false churchmen 
to the “Poore Parsoun” and to his brother, the 
plowman, we have Chaucer’s finest work. They 
rank with the knight among the perfect charac- 
ters of literature. In them beauty of soul, as it is 
to be seen in man, is given with sweetest appre- 
ciation and finest life study. These simple 
brothers are no less human than the others, 
but the more lovable because so human in ‘their 
goodness, so fitting in their places. . These two 
unworldly men, amidst the worldly wise and 
voluptuous, personify, in their own rank and. sta- 
tion, as the knight in his, those fine traits of soul 
which the age of chivalry cultivated; the traits 
which -gave to chivalry as an institution a grace 
that adorned it far more than the gorgeousness 
for which it is famed—the grace which, when 
found native to any age or place, poet artists 
like Chaucer see to be divine. 
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FLAG DAY EXERCISE. 


BY MARTINA GARDNER. 


Opening Chorus and Flag Salute. (Tune: “Maryland, 
My Maryland.”) 
All honor to our country’s flag, 
To our flag, our country’s flag. 
It floats from highest mountain crag, 
Floats our flag, our country’s flag. 
It floats in valleys fair and green, 
‘Mid southern flowers its stars are seen, 
O’er battleships we glimpse the sheen 
Of the flag, our country’s flag. 


What memories it brings to-day, 
Brings the flag, our country’s flag. 
Of fields where sleeping soldiers lay 
’Neath the flag, our country’s flag. 
We see it torn by shot and shell, 
Then waves it o’er the men who fell, 
“The right shall triumph!” proud folds tell 
Of the flag, our country’s flag. 


Whene’er we see the stars so bright, 
Of the flag, our country’s flag, 
Whene’er the folds gleam in the light 
Of the flag, our country’s flag, 
We will salute the white and blue, . 
And pledge allegiance strong and true 
Unto our flag and country, too, 
To our flag, our country’s flag. 

{During first four lines of last stanza the flag is pre- 
sented in the front of the room. At word, “salute,” 
right hand is brought to forehead in military salute. 
At “pledge allegiance” hand is extended toward flag. 
Position is sustained during remainder of stanza.] ~ 


Recitation, ‘“The Reason for Flag Day.”— 

The stars and stripes are ever dear unto each loyal 
heart. 

We always love our country’s flag. Then why this day 
apart? : 

We love the sky that arches o’er, the daisies at our feet, 

The birds that dart into the blue, the friends we daily 


greet. 
And yet we oftentimes forget the blossoms till they’re 
gone, 
We idly list the wild bird’s notes of music at the dawn. 
But when the fields lie chill and white, when all the 


brooks are dumb, 
How slowly speed the hours until the time when roses 
come. 


If in the rush of battle charge we saw that flag ahead 

How eagerly we'd follow on where’er its, bright folds 
led. 

If in a foreign land we strayed until our hearts were 
sad 

And then that flag burst on our view we'd shout with 
voices glad. 


Ah, yes, we love the flowers and birds, but it is well to 
stay 

And note their beauty while they’re here before the days 
are gray. 

We're loyal to our country’s flag, but in the busy moi 

Of work-day tasks we oft forget. So let us cease our 
toil 


if Continued oa page 552.) 
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, PROMOTING. 


Oh, but it is such a joy to see the success of 
the movement, in which we took an early part, 
for sensible promotion. 

I was in a school recently in which out of 
1,292 pupils last year only thirty-two failed of 
promotion, or only one to a room failed of pro- 
motion, or only about two in a hundred. 

Isn’t that glorious? The best of it is that in 
such schools the scholarship of all is much higher 
than in those where they do not promote. 

Once in a while I come across a terrific ex- 
ample of the crime of demotion. Reference had 
been made, incidentally, in a talk to teachers on 
this old-time vice that we are fast outgrowing. 
The teacher of the eighth grade waited after the 
lecture to waylay me, saying: “I wish I could 
have five minutes in which to convince you that 
you are dead wrong in that matter of promotion. 
I slumped just one-half of my whole class last 
June, and I did it for their good.” 

Now, it so happened that I had overheard a 
conversation between this teacher and a repre- 
sentative of state department. Her pupils tak- 
ing the state examination had failed on a ques- 
tion in grammar, and she entered a protest, say- 
ing that they had answered precisely as she had 
taught them, as she had always taught her 
classes, which, she said, was as the authorized 
text-book taught it. 

“Very well,” said the state official, “if you will 
bring me your text-book and show where it 
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takes the view you take, I will have all papers 
remarked.” 

After some time she returned, and in a shame- 
faced way, said: “I find that I am wrong, that I 
have always been wrong.” 5 

There was a teacher whose pupils had failed 
in an important state examination because they 
wrote as she had taught them, and she was en- 
tirely and inexcusably wrong. 

What think you she would have said if she had 
been told that she should go back to school and 
study grammar for a year? What think you she 
would say if she was turned back ‘and turned 
down because she was unable to teach half her 
class successfully? 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


At the age of eighty-seven Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson died at his home in Cam- 
bridge on May 9. This leaves Frank B. San- 
born as the only one remaining of a famous band 
of men who made the anti-Civil-war days 
memorable. Of that band the three New Eng- 
land men most eminent for their heroism vy sre: 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, husband of Julia Ward 
Howe, who died several years ago, and Colonel 
Higginson, who has just passed away, and Frank 
B. Sanborn, who remains with us full of spirit 
and with memories of the John Brown days un- 
dimmed. 

Mr. Higginson was blessed with ancestors of 
eminence in every critical period from 1629 on- 
ward, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, born in 
Cambridge December 22, 1823, was the 
youngest of fifteen children. No other Ameri- 
can boy was favored with such distinguished as- 
sociates, old and young, during his entire life. 
He knew personally and intimately practically 
every American of literary note from Washing- 
ton Irving down to the present time. 

It was easy to know Calonel Higginson at any 
time in the last third of a century. He was al- 
ways a man of leisure. His home on Bucking- 
ham street in Cambridge was always open to his 
acquaintances, whom he made to feel that they 
were his friends. He was much in clubrlife until 
the last few years, and was most companionable. 
Of all the men of his day and class he was known, 
and known intimately, by more men now living 
than any other, so that his death causes sincere 
mourning by a large number of New Englanders. 
My own most interesting experience with him 
was in connection with his candidacy for Congress. 
I had hada leading place in the convention 
that nominated his opponent, and was a member 
of the Congressional committee. But when 
the opposing party nominated Colonel Higginson, 
I resigned from the committee and allied my- 
self with the opposing party from personal 
friendship and because of the distinguished ability 
of their candidate. This was appreciated by 
him, and within a short time at a luncheon he 
referred to this action on the part of many of his 
friends as one of the pleasing features of a losing 
campaign. It was not as easy then as now to 
break party ties. 
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“ STATE TEXT-BOOK FARCE.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle never printed a 
better editorial than that which we reprint here- 
with. It should be said in all fairness that the 
officials are trying to make the best of a very bad 
law. They were not responsible for, and are not 
to blame for it. We are not entirely sure that it 
is not a good thing to have one state pose as a 
horrible example. There is slight doubt but that 
many states would have hurled themselves into 
this horrible pit and miry clay if it had not been 
for the California example, but it is impossible 
for any other state to do such a thing as to try 
to make its own text-books so long as California 
continues the enormously expensive and ex- 
travagant system. But we do not see what 
right anyone has to ask California to continue 
this fearful sacrifice as a warning to other states. 
All honor to the San Francisco Chronicle for 
telling some plain truths. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction Hyatt states in 
his biennial report that “a task for the future is to make 
further reductions of costs in the manufacture of books. 
It ought to be possible for California to produce the 
best school books at prices lower than those paid by the 
children of any other state.” 

It is not true that it is possible for the state to manu- 
facture books as cheaply as they can be bought laid 
down in the state, and if it were possible it would never 
be done. 

Our state printing of school books has cost this state 
a lot of money which would have been better spent in 


deepening the Sacramento river or buying up the San’ 


Pedro water front, which could have been done for a 
small amount of money when this state went into the 
publishing business. . 

In its inception state publication was an idea of a few 
ignorant enthusiasts taken up by demagogs for political 
and exploiting purposes. 

For a good many years the state maintained an edi- 
torial establishment under whose direction local teach- 
ers, with or without useful ideas, but unquestionably 
with good pulls, were employed by the job to concoct 
school books for the children. 

But when the books were printed and delivered they 
were denounced by the entire teaching force of the state. 

So they threw them away and hired more teachers to 
make a new lot of books, and although by that time the 
state printing office had learned how to do the me- 
chanical work, the new lot met the same fate as the first. 

Then a reconstituted state board of education, with 
which pulls did not work, dumped the whole lot and 
made contracts with the publishers of standard books in 
general use, whereby sets of plates were made and 
leased to the state and from which the state books are 
printed. And the royalties paid—which amount to more 
than half the gross proceeds of the sales—make a busi- 
ness fur more profitable to the publishers and more 
costly to the people than existed before the state went 
into the trade. 

It has been stated, and is presumably true, that in 
other states the same identical books are sold by the 
publishers and reach the pupils for considerably less 
money than they now pay for the state printing-house 
product delivered at “cost.” 

And meanwhile the state has invested hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in a plant whost interest and de- 
preciation is never charged up to the school book fund, 
but is perennially replenished by legislative .appropria- 
tions. 

Truly, as the superintendent of instruction says, the 
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cheapening of school text-books is “a task for the 
future.” 


ree 
CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT. 


Whatever Congress lacks of devotion to the 
interest of children is made up for by the devo- 
tion of philanthropists. One of the best demon- 
strations of this is in the Child Welfare Exhibit in 
New York in mid-winter and in Chicago at this 
time. In New York the cost of getting ready 
for it and maintaining it was $90,000, all of which 
was paid by public-spirited persons of large 
means. In order to have this same Child Wel- 
fare Exhibit in Chicago, Mrs. Cyrus Hall Me- 
Cormick, Jr., drew her check for $30,000, and paid 
all the bills. In Chicago it is open without 
charge for five days in the week, and the charge 
on the other two days is merely to make it possi- 
ble for persons to view the exhibit who cannot 
be hustled and jostled by a crowd. It is safe to 
say that the attendance will reach a million. It 
was our privilege to see the New York exhibit 
and to be present at the opening evening of the 
Chicago exhibit, when Jane Addams presided, and 
on two other days, so that the exceptional fea— 
tures of this famous exhibit are well in mind and 
are keenly appreciated. The crowds are much 
larger in Chicago and the inspiration features are 
much more impressive. The Coliseum will seat 
several thousand even with the exhibit. The 
leadership of Jane Addams counts for much, and 
the music and entertainment, under the lead of 
Mrs. Amalie Hofer Jerome, are of the inspira- 
tional order. The scientific cheering by the 
boys in the chorus and the echo by the Boy 
Scouts in the gallery and the cheering in song 
were most stirring. Indeed, the setting in the 
Coliseum and all the activities are intensely pa- 
triotic. What a luxury it must be to a woman 
to be able to draw. a check that can make such an 
exhibit and such meetings possible. 


WEST VIRGINIA EDUCATIONALLY. 


Owing to the newness of the legislature, there 
was no little concern among ‘the friends of educa- 
tion everywhere as to the attitude toward school 
problems, but all fears were groundless. The 
legislature gave increased appropriations for 
the work of the department of schools, an in- 
creased appropriation for county institutes, a 
largely increased appropriation for the normal 
schools and university, an increase of $200 to $300 
a year in county superintendents’ salaries, an ex- 
cellent medical inspection bill and a splendid high 
school subsidy bill: There was desired legisla- 
tion on the question of examination, state certifi- 
cates, county high schools. All these things 
came in the face of the fact that the majority of 
the legislature was elected on a “money-saving” 
platform. The most gratifying thing about the 
whole business was that there was universal in- 
terest in educational matters and favor for those 
which had the approval of the leading school 
men of the state, among whom there was the 
greatest of unity and harmony. 
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A FOOL AND HER MONEY. 


This time it is a “poor” Boston woman 
teacher who has instituted a suit for $6,000, said 
to have been invested in a gold mine without ore 
or other valuable assets. She seems to have 
bought all the man wanted her to buy at his own 
price, and she took his word for it,—the word 
of a promoter. 

We rejoice that there was a poor woman 
teacher in Boston with $6,000 to invest, but we 
regret to say that she was foolish enough to deal 
with a promoter. We repeat what we have often 
said, that no one has any right to put a dollar in 
the hands of any promoter unless that dollar can 
be lost without embarrassment. There are multi- 
millionaires who are desperately anxious to pro- 
mote any scheme that has one chance in ten of 
proving to be a “mine.” Whoever has to take 
the money of a teacher to boost a scheme must 
have a tough proposition on his hands. . 

GREATEST OF FOLLY, 

The Syracuse Herald says that the Buffalo Ex- 
press states clearly and concisely the situation in 
respect to the navy, which is also the situation in 
respect to the army:— ; 
“We shall have no war with Japan unless we 
ourselves become the aggressors; and we shall 
increase the temptation to become aggressive if 
we start to build up a big army under the delusion 
that Japan is ready to spring upon us at any min- 
ute.” If we have another war it will be our 
jingoes, not the weakness of our little standing 
army, that will bring it on. 

CORN RECORDS. 


One hundred school boys in the Southern 
states made an average of 133.7 bushels of corn 
to the acre. The average yield by men is less 
than twenty bushels. Jerry H: Moore, Winona, 
S. C., raised 228.7% bushels; Leslie Anderson, 
Brookhaven, Miss., 225;°Kennie Devine, Sharon, 
Miss., 21%; Bennie Beeson, Monticello, Miss., 
212.1. These four are the only persons known 
to have raised more than 200 bushels of corn to 
the acre. 


CLOSING SMALL SCHOOLS. 


The tendency to abolish small schools by law 
is growing rapidly. Maine has joined the pro- 
cession. _When a school has had an average at- 
tendance of eight or less for a year the board of 
education of the town cannot open the school the 
next year unless an article is inserted in the town 
meeting warrant and the town votes to instruct 
the school board to open the school regardless 
of the number of pupils in attendance. 


INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL ON FARM. 
All through the Central West where the rural 


value of the néw teaching. 

In thousands of homes the boys are testing the 
corn for planting for their fathers, and they are 
testing the cows by the Babcock test apparatus, 
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school teaches agriculture, the farm shows the . 
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Not only so, but hired men are learning to do 
both from the boys who learned it in school. - 

Both boys and hired men are also learning to 
judge corn and to judge farm stock. 


FRED LEMAR CHARLES. 


Assistant Professor Fred Lemar Charles of 
the ,agricultural department of the University of 
Illinois, who committed suicide recently, was one 
of the most useful, vital, sensible young men in 
school work, and was so regarded far and near. 
At least two large universities were planning to 
call him to fill a professorship, and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois had no thought of letting him go. 
He was on the eve of distinct promotion. ‘“‘In- 
somnia and nervous prostration” are the causes 
assigned. This we can readily believe. dt had 
been our privilege to bring to him an-invitation to 
take an important part in the production of a 
significant educational work, and in February he 
withdrew his acceptance on the ground that he 
simply must “let up.” He evidently let up too late. 
He was a charming man, a companionable 
friend, a noble educator. 

' These bulletins should be ordered at once from 
the department of agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., if you .have any interest in gardening: No. 
154, “The Home Fruit Garden”; No. 157, “The 
Propagation of Plants.” 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s estate is ap- 


praised at $295,428. Sometimes an author is 


rich and sometimes a woman author is com- 
fortably well off. 


New York city teachers will get $3,000,000 ex- 
tra pay as the outcome of the recent campaign. 
Practically the whole of this goes to the women 
teachers. 


O. H. Benson of the Plant Industry Depart- 
ment of Washington is serving the schools 
sensibly as well as ardently. 


In two-thirds of the territory of the United 
States and for half the population the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage is prohibited. 


Since farming is becoming a capitalized indus- 
try there are new reasons for teaching agriculture 
in farm communities. 


At the Eastern Somerset Educational Associa- 
tion at Hartland, Me., there were seven women 
on the program. 


The total military charge of ten nations is 
$1,650,000,000. Can international wisdom offer 
no relief? 


Leisure should be employed for human better- 
ment. It is restful and invigorating. 


An English open-air-recovery school has a 
nine-hours-a-day session. 


Friday, November 3, will be Corn Day in Iili- 
nois. 

A. I. I., Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1, 

The girls are to scout as well as the boys, 


San Francisco, July 8-12, 
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STRENGTHENING THE WORK IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES. 


[Continued from page 5°8.] 


scientific process extending over half a. pupil's 
school life. Briefly, then, the whole situation of 
primary arithmetical teaching can be summed up 
in this statement: Whenever a pupil or a class has 
learned one table, process, or method fairly well, 
pass quickly to something else. 

In the first and second year of the child’s 
school work, he will, if he has been properly 
taught and given a chance, learn all the common 
tables of value, weight, extension, surface, capac- 
ity, and time, by doing and experimenting with 
them,—besides getting clear notions of whole 
numbers and fractions; and by comparing one 
number with another he will have taken all the 
elementary steps in ratio and percentage except 
probably that of simple interest. The only thing 
to learn here is a simple term, per cent., or what 
part one number is of another. This kind of 
work is simply laying a concrete foundation upon 
which to build 4 mathematical foundation. But 
if this kind of beginning work is carried too far, 
or continued too long, it weakens the pupil’s 
mental powers, because he will habitually think 
in things, when the primary object is to enable 
him to think in symbols. A table should be em- 
ployed just as long as the pupil is learning it by 
doing it, but as soon as he can tell intelligently 
what he has done, and how and why, it is a waste 
of time to keep on digging at it longer. Educa- 
tion is a continuous advancement and unfold- 
ment, not a standstill business while connecting 
the new to the old. 

There is no other science in which the subject 
matter is so scattered and in such reckless and 
irrational confusion as are the subjects in our 
school arithmetics, unless it be in our English 
grammars. To illustrate, we have simple addi- 
tion, addition of United States money, addition of 
decimals, addition of denominate numbers, addi- 
tion of fractions, occupying five separate and in- 
dependent divisions in the text-book, and the 
same obtains in respect to subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division. The discussion of one of 
these subjects, addition, is equally applicable to 
each of the other three, and will apply with equal 
force to each of them. What is said in this con- 
nection is for the benefit of those pupils who use 
the common school or advanced arithmetic, al- 
though the suggestion can be followed as well a 
year or two earlier in the course, since they pre- 
suppose a mastery of the elementary processes— 
of reading any writing numbers, addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


In addition of simple numbers, United States 
money, and decimals, the only new element is the 
decimal point, and that, if not learned before, 
has already been used in writing dollars and cents 
in figures. Children in the second grade can 
learn to use the decimal point in writing numbers 
of a mixed character as well as when they are 
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twenty years older, and they do it very intelli- 
gently and with a very little practice. It is un- 
necessary, therefore, to make the addition in 
decimals or any other phase of decimal treatment 
a separate chapter after the preliminary drill in 
the first and second grades. A little attention to 
the decimal point is all that is needed. Decimals 
are added in the very same way precisely as are 
whole numbers, nothing more, and there is noth- 
ing new in the process. 


SQUARE AND CUBE NUMBERS AND THEIR 
ROOTS. 


If there is any sense in putting a discussion of 
square and cube numbers in the back of an arith- 
metic, fenced off by itself, I have never 
found it out. Applications of these processes 
pertaining to similar areas and volumes may be 
postponed till later on in the course. 

As the pupil is learning the multiplication table, 
however he may get it, he should be instructed 
that a number multiplied by itself is called 
a square number. There are twelve square num- 
bers in the multiplication table, and he should 
know when and why a number is called a square 
number, and by unsquaring it, he finds the num- 
ber itself, which is its root. With a little help he 
will soon be “squaring” not only whole numbers, 
but fractions, and then unsquaring them, or find- 
ing their square roots. Similarly, cubes and 
their roots may be presented and learned. This 
beginning, at least, should be made in the second, 
or not later than the third grade of all our 
schools. When I have asked little children to 
square or cube a digit for me, understanding what 
I meant, they did it mentally, and with small num- 
bers which are perfect squares or perfect cubes 
they will separate each into equal factors and tell 
me what they are. Thus all good teaching is 
continually looking forward as well as backward. 

Areas or surfaces are measured by the recte 
angle. Since in practice all plane triangles fall 
under this species of measurement, economy of 
effort lies in the direction of bringing all surfaces 
into this category, instead of having the major 
part of them put in the back of the book under 
the head Mensuration. Itisatimesaver to have 
children learn to know by name the different 
kinds of surfaces and solids and to know how to 
measure lengths, areas, and volumes by direct 
practical measurements. In finding the areas of 
circles, cylinders, pyramids, cones, and spheres, 
there is only one new element introduced,—that 
is, the ratio of the circumference to the diameter 
of a circle. This value has to be learned and re- 
tained, and it is the only new element not pre- 
viously included in the rectangle or triangle. 

When it comes to the treatment of solids in 
arithmetic, after the pupil has learned solid or cu- 
bic measure, again there is nothing new except 
the value of the same ratio to be considered. 
The right rectangular prism, involving length, 
breadth, and thickness, just as areas involve 
length and breadth, is the measuring unit. From 
it we get the volume of the pyramid, 
cylinder, cone, and the sphere. The dis- 
cussion and presentation of solids should 
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not be placed in the back of the text- 
book for the pupils to learn when they are almost 
ready to go to high school, but should be 
mastered early in their arithmetical work. There 
are properties of these areas and volumes and the 
extraction of the roots of numbers that are not 
perfect squares or cubes; but the main, essential 
properties should be illustrated and taught much 


earlier in the course and at the time I have indi- 
cated. 


PERCENTAGE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 


This subject should be taught chiefly before the 
pupils ever take up a text-book. If I say, “6 is 
what part of 12, or 18, or 24, or 36?” the pupils 
understand well what I mean. But if I say, “12 
inches is one hundred per cent. of a foot, what 
per cent. of a foot will 6 inches be? 4 inches? 3 
inches?” Here I have simply introduced a term, 
a word, nothing more. After a lesson or two, 
using per cent., ratio, or relation, the children will 
solve the mental problems given to them as readily 
and with the same facility that they do when we 
say “6 is what part of 12?” or, “what relation is 6 
to 12,” or “6 is what per cent. of 12?” 

In the lower grades all the various exercises 
in percentage can be taught to the pupils, and the 
term per cent. used, except in the subject of in- 
terest, which may be left over till the pupils are 
further advanced in their knowledge of arithme- 
tic. Training beginners along the lines as I have 
mentioned will save at least two-thirds of the time 
now devoted to percentage and its applications. 


INTEREST. 


In teaching interest to pupils, teach one good 
method and let it cover all cases. Children 
should, through their “savings banks deposits,” 
learn how to compute compound interest, and it 
will be time well spent if teachers will devote a 
lesson or two to “Wild-Cat Schemes of Specula- 


” 


tion. 


THE UPSHOT. 

By teaching the subjects along the lines I have 
marked out, from one-third to one-fourth of the 
time now set apart in our courses of study for 
arithmetic can be devoted to other subjects, and 
the pupils will be stronger in their work, and will 
know when to use their arithmetical knowledge 
without headlines on each page telling fhem just 
when to add, subtract, multiply, or divide. 

The illustrations drawn from geography, gram- 
mar, and arithmetic, as solid studies, are sufficient 
to indicate, as I believe, how subject-matter ought 
to be selected in each branch, and the methods of 
attack by teacher and pupil. Underlying this, 
however, is a fixed determination in the teacher’s 
mind to make certain data in each subject auto- 
matic, or so instantly ready for use whenever 
necessary, that the pupil carries it with him for- 
ever after it is once learned. Should more time 
be spent in teaching children how to study and 
how torpick out and get hold of the essential facts 
tn each subject, and then how to build these into 
a whole or unity, they would come out of the ele- 
mentary schools fifty per cent. stronger than they 
now do, and correspondingly better prepared for 
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high school work or for taking up the burdens of 
life, and they would not be so slackly equipped 
by dabbling about in little stagnant pools of 
school work as they are now under the present 
regime. 

FLAG DAY EXERCISE. 


{Continued from page 547.) 


Before there comes the call to war. Nor wait till for- 
eign shore 

All empty of its stars and stripes, with strange flag 
floating o’er, 

Reminds us that its red and white and blue are very 
dear 


Unto each loyal heart and true. We're glad our flag is 
near. 


We're glad it waves from west to east, from north to 
south to-day. 


We're glad it floats where flowers are bright and where 
the tall pines sway. 

And we rejoice because this fair June day is set apart 

To pledge unto our country’s flag the love that’s in each 
heart. 

Exercise, “The Flag.’’— 


[Enter three boys and fhree girls with pencil, paper, 
etc. Seat themselves at table placed in middle of plat- 
form.] ~ 

First boy—Now we are ready to write our essays on 
the flag. Miss May said that we might get our facts 
anywhere we could, only we must write them in our 
own words and have an original paragraph about our 
own reason for being loyal to the stars and _ stripes. 
We've asked our parents and grandparents, and hunted 
through the encyclopedia. Let’s each one tell what we 
have learned, and the others may take notes. 

First girl—As that is your idea, we will let you begin. 

First boy—I found that flags are supposed to have 
their origin in the fixed standard of the Romans. One 
of the earliest known flags was the gonfalon borne near 
the commander-in-chief in battle. Three kinds were 
used in the middle ages,—the pennon, used by a knight 
who had followers to defend it; the banner borne by a 
noble with the owner’s coat of arms covering the sur- 
face; and the standard used by persons of distinction 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 


xirst girk-My grandfather followed the stars and 
stripes in the battle of Gettysburg. He told me how 
every soldier tried to catch a glimpse of the flag as it 
led him into the very smoke of battle. And grandfather 
said I could read in my history of some of the battles 
where victory was won because sogie one dared to 
plunge ahead with the flag. 


Second boy—In most countries, except republics, the 
sovereign has his own flag. I found that there were as 
many flags as there were countries. At first I thought 
I would write about them, but this day is for our flag, 
the stars and stripes. I read somewhere of a school 
where the children were all foreigners. Of course they 
~ad left a flag behind—the flag of their country—but 
each one declared that he was an American now, and 
that his flag was the red, white, and blue. I intend to 
write one paragraph about “The Flag of Their Adop- 
tion.” 

Second girl—The stars and stripes of the United 
States were adopted after the Declaration of Independ- 
dence and consisted of thirteen stripes, alternately 
white and red, and a device of thirteen white stars 
on a blue ground; the number of stripes and stars agree- 
ing with the number of states. In 1808 it was enacted 
that the stripes should continue to be thirteen and that 
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a star should be added for every new state coming into 
the union. 


Third boy—I learned that by the consent of al) na- 
tions a flag of truce is white; striking the flag denotes 
surrender, and placing the flag of one country over that 
of another indicates victory; flags at half mast mean 
mourning; the red flag, mutiny; the black flag, a pirate, 
and the yellow flag, quarantine. 


Third girl—The boys like to tell how the men adopted 
the stars and stripes for the flag of the United States, 
but I have learned that Betsey Ross made the first flag. 
The men couldn’t do that. I read, too, that the spot 
where Washington first unfurled this flag has been 
marked by the dedication of a smal] park and an ob- 
servatory on Prospect Hill in Somerville, Mass. Other 
interesting facts I learned were that there is a law to 
keep the flag from desecration; that it should net be 
hoisted before sunrise nor allowed. to remain up after 
dark; that when the national” colors are passing on 
parade the spectators should, if walking, halt, and if 
sitting, stand and uncover; that when the President 
comes on board a United States vessel a blue square 
flag containing the arms of the United States is hoisted 
at the main, honored ‘with a salute of twenty-one guns, 
and remains aloft while the President is on board. 


First boy—We agreed that we should each find a quo- 
tation—the best words that the poets have written about 
the flag. After we have read these stanzas we will go 
to our homes and write our essays. My quotation is:— 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A fiash of color beneath the sky. 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by. 


—Bennett. 
First girl.— 


All nature sings wildly the song of the free, 

The red, white, and blue floats o’er land and o’er sea: 
The white in each billow that breaks on me shore, 
The blue in the arebing ‘that icanopies 

The land of our bitth in-ffs glory outspread— 


ry pmigh, 
Seat 


Your flag and ‘my flag 
And how it flies. to-day! 
In your land and my land, 
And half the world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red, 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefathers’ dream; 
Sky-blue and true-blue with stars to shine aright— 
The gloried guidon of the day, a shelter through the 


night. 
Nesbit. 
Flag of the noble, free, and brave, 
We joy to see it! streaming there. 
No other flag deserves to wave 
So high in fields of light and _ air, 
—Freeman. 


tier 


Third 
Flag of the brave; long may it wave, 
Chosen of God while His might we adore. 
In liberty’s van for manhood.of man, 
Symbol of right through the years passing o’er. 
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Third girl.— Lids 

Old Glory! Say, who 

By the ships and the crew, 

And the long blended ranks of the Gray and the Blue— 


Who gave you, Old Glory, the name that you bear?’ 
By the driven snow-white and the living blood-red: 
Of my bars and their heaven of stars overhead— 
My name is as old as the glory of God, 
So I came by the name of OM Glory. 
—Riley. 
Closing Chorus, “Our Flag.” (Tune: “Annie Laurie.”)» 
Our flag it is the fairest 
In all lands far or near. 
It has led the valiant soldier 
And given the wand’rer cheer. 
CHORUS. J 
The stars and stripes so fair! 
The Red, the White, the Blue. 


We will love our flag forever, ) 
And to our land be true. ; 
Old Glory. we have named it, ; 
Proud symbol of the free, ( 
And to-day its folds are flutt'ring ‘ 


Afar o’er land and sea.—Cho. 


Oh, whene’er we see that banner 7 
With loyal hearts and true, } 
We will pause and pledge allegiance 
To Red and bite and Blue. 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION. 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt., Dr. John Martin 
Thomas, president, will held its third annual summer 
session from July 5 to August 11. There is no more 
charming village in New England than Middlebury, or 
more attractive walks and drives, and the summer 
courses are as attractive as the village and the country 


round about. Everything is as complete and modern as 


in any of the large universities, with as ideal opportnu- 
nities for rest as could be found anywhere in America. 
There are courses for which credits are given on college 
work. There are also the best of teachers’ courses un- 
der the direction of Professor Raymond McFarland. 


HOME STUDY. 
Boston, April 24, 1911. 

Editor Journal of Education: I am thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the article of William McAndrew in the 
Journal of April 13, 1911, in which he speaks of his 
readiness, if permitted, to cut out home work alto- 
gether and require no child to do any home work ott- 
side of school hours. I agree with bim in saying that 
“studying should be dene at stated times in suitable 
rooms, at school, and supervised by study experts, so 
that it might be taught.” 

In my opinion, the subject of home lessons might 
profitably be taken up and discussed by teachers’ clubs 
and conventions. Will you not invite a threshing out 
of the matter in your columns, and will you not also give 
your own personal opinion in the matter? Is not the 
trend of modern opinion toward the abolishing of home 
lessons? Where is the elementary school teacher of the 
upper grades who has not seen the futility of home les 
sons except for a conscientious few? The article of 
Mr. McAndrew ought to be sown broadcast over the 
land. 


M. 


~~ 


The: surest is progress.— William Allen White. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGE- 

MENT. By John C. Duncan, assistant professor of 
accountancy, University of Illinois. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. Cloth. 325 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

Suddenly there has come into the public thought the 
question whether or not business, especially industrial 
and public utilities business, is conducted wisely and 
well. The question of the tariff has ceased to be vital 
with the public, and even the relatién of capital and 
labor has become subsidiary to the larger question, Is 
business carried on with greatest efficiency? Such a 
public attitude must, inevitably, be reflected in the 
schools and, if so, it must come through text-books, and 
this highly valuable book by Professor Duncan is one 
of the first fruits of this public interest. It is refresh- 
ing to find a text-book that has no traditions to hamper 
the author. The public has no prejudices as in the case 
of arithmetic, geography, grammar, school readers, and 
other long-time subjects. Twice in recent years pub- 
lishers have tried to make a school geography without 
following the traditional shape of the book. and after a 
lively struggle the publishers have yielded to the tra- 
ditions and have returned to the time-honored form, 
but here is a subject hitherto untaught by means of a 
comprehensive text-book, and the author and publisher 
have been free to make a book after their own heart, 
and it is highly successful in the material, in the treat- 
ment, and in the illustration. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING—BOOK THREE. By 
William H. Maxwell, city superintendent of schools, 
New York; Emma L. Johnston, principal of the Brook- 
lyn Training School for Teachers, city of New York; 
and Madelene D. Barnum, teacher of English in the 
Brooklyn Training School for "Teachers. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 
148 pp., with illustrations. Price, 25 cents. 

This book for the fifth grade aids pupils in acquiring 
proficiency in the art of speaking and writing per- 
suasively. Every exercise involves some definite prac- 
tical motive for expression, and all the extracts from 
history or from other sources are selected with a view 
to their value in helping the student to write or speak 
effectively. “How to Persuade” is developed by lessons 
om the use of exclamations, the studies of sounds, the 
reading and memorizing of extracts from great 
speeches, letter-writing, and dramatization. The pupil 
is taught not only to see, hear, and say his lesson, but 
to think it at the same time. His powers of imagina- 
tion and expression are developed, and he learns in the 
fullest sense how to speak and how to write. There is 
a complete set of exercises on the points of language 
study that should be mastered before the study of 
grammar is begun. The three beoks so far issued are 
of great service to teachers and elementary school pu- 
pils. 


THE RIVERSIDE READERS—PRIMER. By James 
H. Van Sickle, superintendent, Baltimore, Wilhelmina 
Seegmiller, director of art, Indianapolis. public schools, 
assisted by Francis Jenkins, supervisor, Decatur, LIl. 
Illustrated by Ruth Mary Hallock. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
Price, 30 cents. 

There never was a better combination of talent than 
these four experts; no Primer was ever more faithfully 
or skilfully edited, and publishers never met the ideal 
in paper, type, press work, and art more completely. 
Mr. Van Sickle has, as superintendent, always been 
keenly interested in primary work, especially in the 
reading. Miss Seegmiller is peerless in ingenious appli- 
cation of art to the giving of a relish to every phase of 
school work, and Miss Jenkins has few equals in pri- 
mary supervision. The equipment of authorship is 
highly professional, pedagogical, and progressive, and 
the authors are at their best in this charming Primer. 
The stories are in seventeen groups, averaging nine 
pages to a group. Every story has its picture, and each 
is alive with suggestion. There is a delicate tint to 
every picture. No child can look at one of these pic- 
tures without wishing to read about it, for every picture 
is its own interrogation mark. The literary feature of 


the books makes them classic. If these four authors, . 


with such a publishing house behind them did not mark 
a new era in the making of school readers it would be 
unaccountable, and if they have. not done it we know 


less’ of the significance of bookmaking than we think. 


we do. Everyttiing about thé Primer is a héw Sugges- 
tion, everything in it is beautiful. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Dictation Day by Day.”” By Kate Van Wagenen.—*‘The Pupils’ 
Arithmetic” —( Books 3 and 4. 1 Byrnes, Richman, and Roberts. 
Price, 35 cents each. ——‘‘The is of Civilization.” By S. N. Patten. 
Price, $1.00.—“The Social Basis of Religion.” By 8. N. Patten. 
Price, $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Buddie.” By Anna Chapin Ray. Price, $1.50. Boston : Little, 
Probie tanley 

ucationa ms.” (2yols.) By G. 8S Hall. Price, 
$7.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. , 

*‘*Horace—The Satires.”” With Notes by E. P. Morris.——“Steven- 
son’s An Inland Voyage and Travels With a Donkey.” Edited b 
G. 8. Blakely. Price, 40 cents.—*“Speaking and Writing” — (Book 
Ill.) By Maxwell, Johnston, and Barnum. Brice, 25 cents.——** First 
Year Algebra.” By William J. Milne. Price, 8 cents.——“Moliere’s 
Les Femmes Savantes.”’ Edited by C. A. Eggert. Price, 40 cents. 
New York: American Book Company. 

“Second Course in Algebra.” By H. E. Hawkes, W. A. Luby, and 
F.C. Touton.—*“Selections from the Old Testament.’’ Edited by 
H.N. Snyder. Price, 30 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Sargent Tool Book.’” New Haven, Conn. : Sargent & Co. 

“Brown’s Standard Elocution and Speaker.” By I. H. Brown. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

“High School Exercises in Arithmetic.” By Maude M. Frank. 
New York: mans, Green & Co. ‘ 

of Agriculture.” Edited by J. E. Halligan. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. ‘ 

“Scott’s The Fortunes of Nigel.” Edited by 8S. V.Makower. Ox- 
ford : The Clarendon Press. 

“Selections from Robert Louis Stevenson.” Edited by H. S. 
Canby and F. E. Pierce. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Elemen Course in English.” By J. F. Hosic. Price, 82 
cents. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 

“The Culture Readers—First Book.’”” By E.E.K. Warner. Edited 
by Jenny B. Merrill. Price,25cents. New York: Charles E. Mer- 
rill 

“The wrence Reader and Speaker.”” By Edwin Gordon 
Lawrence. Price, $1.50.—‘‘From Ro Rider to President.’’ By 
Max Kullnick. Price, $1.50. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“Favorites from Fairyland.” By Ada Van Stone Harris.——“ Ad- 


of Schoolboys.”’ Price, 60 cents. New York: Harper and 
rothers. 
“The Ice of North America.””’ By G.F. Wright. Oberlin, O.: 


Eyes Are Relieved By Murine 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident 
to the average Schoolroom. A recent Census of New 
York City reveals the fact that in that City alone 17,928 
School Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine 
Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, 
Granulation, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine 
Doesn’t Smart; Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by 
Experienced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Drugs. Try Murine for Your Eye Troubles; You 
Will Like Murine. Try It in Baby’s Eyes for Scaly 
Eyelids. Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Mu- 
rine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You In- 
teresting Eye Books Free. 


Recent Publications 


Halligan’s Fundamentals 
of Agriculture 


Each chapter is the work of anexpert. The book 
furnishes the student with the best obtainable infor- 
mation. It discusses all vital topics, such as : the soil: 
plant life, fertilizing materials, farm crops, trees, the 
garden, plant diseases, insects and birds, live-stock 
and dairying, feeds,etc. . $1.20. 


Weed’s Farm Friends and 
Farm Foes 


An elementary agriculture for the grades. Gives 
a first-hand knowledge of the common weeds, in- 
sects, fungi, birds, and mammals, and is a valuable 
guide in the practical work of crop production. 
Correlates with nature study and compositicn 


D.C. HEATH & GO,, Publishers 
Boston’ = = = York Chicago 
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EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hoo] authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


| MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


Jane 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro;. president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 

. Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Chesapeake City, secretary. 


Gune 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
1.; Edwin U. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 


’ July 8-12: National Education Asso- 


ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


July 14, 15: Illinois County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Normal, Ill, 


July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Ill. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Montpelier; Su- 
perintendent E. M. Roscoe, Spring- 

* field, president. 


November 30 to December 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


The success of the union district 
plan of supervision is achieving more 
for the improvement of rural schools 
than anything else that has ever 
come to the state. Exceptionally 
good men are being secured. 


PITTSFIELD. Superintendent O. 
H. Drake is dean of the superin- 
tendents in the state, and he was 
never more appreciated or useful 
than to-day. This is one of Maine's 
best small cities, and the academy 
and public schools have done their 
part in making the conditions that 
are responsible for its reputation. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. Superintendent L. J. 
Rundlett has completed his twenty- 
fifth year of service, and the teach- 
ers honored him with a public trib- 
ute and a substantial present. 


FRANKLIN. The high school of 
this city has a standard of scholar- 
ship rarely surpassed in any city of 
its size in New England. Superin- 
tendent W. H. Slayton is on his 
fourth year, and he. has .given the 
city thoroughly up-to-date schools 
without lowering the standards of 
scholarship at any point. 


VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. The State Uni- 
versity is to have a six-weeks’ sum- 
mer session. 


CONNECTICUT. 
““WESTVILLE. A_ new ™ school 
building is under construction in this 
town. It is to be the most modern 
building in the town, and will be sur- 
rounded by two large playgrounds; 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The eighty-eighth 
meeting of the New England School 
Superintendents’ Association, held In 
Boston on"May 12, was one of ex- 
ceptional interest. The keynote 
seemed to be a disapproval of “me 
chanical methods” of education. 

The annual exhibition of work 
done by the industrial classes at the 
North Bennet. Street Industria! 
school was one ofthe notable school 
events of the season. The work was 
all done by the public school chil- 
dren, but out of school hours, with 
the exception of a few classes of 
public school children. who tiké 
manual work at this institution for 
an hour or twe each week,...The ex- 
eeptionally valuable character of the 
achievement appeared in the product 
of the year. 

The annual report of the free pub- 
lic library commission of Massachu- 
setts strongly recommends the use of 
the public schools distributing 
agents for library books. The re 
port also states that eight new li- 
braries have been recently completed 
in the state and that eleven more 
are being either constructed or 
planned. 

Thursday night was educational 
night at the Boston City Club, in 
honor of the visiting commission of 
English educators. This commis- 
sion consists of five members who 
are of the National Education As- 
sociation of England and Wales, who 
are making a tour of the United 
States to investigate co-operative re- 
lations between employers of labor 
and public schools. Frank 
Thompson, assistant superintendent 
of schools, presided. The program 
was exceptionally interesting, and 
the insight into English educational 
conditions gained from the speeches 
by members of the commission was 
most instructive. 

Acting Superintendent Parker, in 
his report to the school committee 
recently, said that there will prob- 
ably be an increase of 700 in high 
school attendance next fall, making 
the total approximately 13,735, 5,502 
of whom will be new pupils. 

The Boys’ English High school 
will have a much larger attendance 
than usual on account of the conver- 
sion of the Roxbury High school 
into a girls’ high school, and on ac- 
count of the privilege of selection of 
the English High school more gen- 
erally to boys of all parts of the city. 
This will necessitate the accommo- 
dation of 200 more than usual. 

At the High School of Commerce 
there are 1,254 applications, and only 
1,000 can be accommodated. 

One. hundred girls more than can 
be taken care of will probably apply 
for admission to the High School of 
Practical Arts. 

A communication from W. Stan- 
wood Field, director of the evening 
and continuation schools, asked the 
board to, take advantage of the pro- 
vision of the evening school laws al- 
lowing the charging of an advance 
fee of $1 per student. This, he sug- 
gests, would keep out many of those 
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SUMMER TERM OF THE 


University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will begin 
July 8rd and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Class- 
ics, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History, 
Political Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture. 

The expenses are very low. The lo- 
cation is an ideal one for summer work. 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. 

For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY | 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


at University Heights 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR 
JULY 5—AUGUST 15, 1911 


One hundred and twenty-five courses, 
by fifty specialists, arranged especially 


‘for hers. Education, Manual Arts, 


Music, Domestic Art, Domestic Sci- 
ence, School Gardens, Languages, 
Philosophy, Psychology, History, Eco- 
nomics, Sociology, Accounting, Mathe- 
matics and Sciences. 

For bulletin address: 


G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 
New York University, N. Y, City. 


Wanted—QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, Kings- 
ton, Ontario. Two Assistant Professors of 
Mathematics. Salary $1,500 a year. Duties 
to begin 30th of September next. Applica- 
tions accompanied by testimonials wi be re- 
ceived up to June ist, next, by the Registrar. 


pupils who enroll out of curiosity or 
amusement, and who seldom finish 
the course. Nearly 4,000 pupils en- 
tered the evening schools last Octo- 
ber and dropped out before the end 
of the month. This naturally results 
in an expense to the city and in dis- 
organization of the classes. Further- 
more, he suggested that the fee be 
returned to those students who show 
earnest endeavor and application. 

Operating expenses of the city 
school department have increased 
$126,746.42 over the preceding fiscal 
years, according to the annual report 
of Business Agent Keough, and the 
extension and improvement item for 
the year was $22,222. 

The most satisfactory exhibit of 
the work of boys and girls that the 
editor of the Journal of Education 
has seen’ was that of the North Ben- 
net Street Industrial school, There 
was every kind of hand work, and 
most of it was by public school 
pupils in out-of-school hours. The 
aim is to bring to these boys and 
girls opportunity for learning what 
they need to know that they are not 
taught in the public schools. Many 
of the subjects are there taught, but 
not the phases of the subject that are 
here taught. Arithmetic is taught, 
and so is geography, but entirely dif- 
ferent from what they are taught in 
school. Here are some of the things 
taught these boys and girls out of 
school hours: . Woodwork, printing, 
or clay modeling; sewing, textiles, 
design; cooking, laundry work, and 
general housekeeping; arithmetic, 
English, geography, history, and 
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Don’t 
Hold the 
Penny 


. SO CLOSE TO 
That it Hides the DOLLAR a Few Inches Away 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Were Made te Produce Economy in the Schoolroom by Increasing the Lives of Free Text Books 
andjto Promote Cleanliness by Providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring Free Books 


YOUR EVE 


_TheHolden Patent Book Cover Company 


drawing; knitting and crafts; turn- 
ang, plaster casting, architectural 
modeling, 
wood carving, dressmaking; gym- 
nastics, military drill, social and folk 
dancing, singing, orchestral music; 
stamp savings, gardening. 


LYNN. The Master Chase’s 
Schoolboys’ Association dedicated a 
memorial drinking fountain to Mas- 
ter Henry Laurens Chase last Satur- 
day. The/ceremony was impressive, 
and speeches were made by promi- 
ment citizens, including Mayor Con- 
nery. 

The new. classical high school 
building will be dedicated on June 6, 
and will be ready for occupancy in 
the fall. President Faunce of Brown 
will deliver the dedicatory address. 
‘A feature of this new building is 
the exceptionally fine 
which will be used for the compul- 
sory physical training course—a sub- 
stitute for the present military drill. 

MALDEN. Thijs city is in line 
with the others in making efforts to 
get playground appropriations. A 
proposition asking for $16,000 is 
soon to be put before the city gov- 
ernment. 

MARLBORO. Superintendent O. 
A. Morton and entire corps of schooi 
teachers have been re-elected for the 
mext school year. The maximum 
ssalary for grade teachers has been 
raised from $500 to $600 in the last 
five years. 

MEDFORD. Tufts College is 
starting a campaign to raise a 
$1,000,000 endowment, out of which 
to provide adequate salaries for its 
professors. 

MIDDLEBORO. The _ teachers’ 
training class has not succeeded in 
‘this town from the viewpoint of the 
school board at least. It will be 


abolished in June, and _ hereafter - 


those intending to teach must train 
Ym normal school or college. 


NEWTON. The Waban Improve- 
ment Association is making a vigor- 
ous effort to complete the $10,000 
fund for playgrounds. 

WAKEFIELD. Jacob H. Carfrey 
thas been heartily re-elected superin- 
tendent for the sixth term. 


WORCESTER. A 


layground 
‘board was established by 


e city this 


pottery, stone caring, 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


week. A_ series of public play- 
grounds will soon be established. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The New 
York school lunch committee has 
opened a lunch room in School No. 
92. Lunches are served to the chil- 
dren for three cents each. Some of 
the children do the serving, dish- 
washing, and clearing up and in re- 
turn for their services receive a free 
lunch. The medical examination in 
School No. 21, where 200 are fed 
daily, shows that the children who 
have partaken of the lunches are in 
far beter physical condition and are 
doing better school work than those 
who have done without. . 

The legislative tinkering of the 
New York city school laws is becom- 
ing scandalous. It is necessary to 
have a few wrongs righted, but when 
the door is open for change, as it is 
almost every year, all sorts of crank 
schemes get a hearing. It looks like 
equal pay.for all elementary school 
teachers, regardless of sex, thanks to 
the effort of Grace Strachan and her 
organization. It also looks like a 
high-salaried board of education of 
seven members, instead of the pres- 
ent unpaid board of forty-six mem- 
bers. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The recent educational bill passed 
by the legislature is of such popular 
interest that we quote it in part:— 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
general assembly of the state of New 
Jersey :— 

“1. The term of office of all mem- 
bers of the state board of education 
shall expire on the thirtieth day of 
June, one thousand nine hundred and 
eleven. 

“2. The general supervision and 
control of public instruction shall be 
vested in a state board of education 
which shall consist of eight mem- 
bers, not more than four of whom 
shall be members of the same politt- 
cal party, and not more than two of 
whom shall be residents of any one 
county. Said members shall be male 
citizens who have resided within the 
state for not less than five years pre- 
ceding the date of their appointment. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 


They shall be appointed by the gov- 
ernor by and with the advice and 


consent of the Senate, for the follow- 


ing terms, to commence on the first 
day of July, nineteen hundred and 
eleven; one for one year, one for two 
years, one for three years, one for 
four years, one for five years, one 
for six years, one for seven years, 
and one for eight years. Annually 
thereafter one member shall be ap- 
pointed by the governor for a term 
of eight years. 

“In addition to the powers now 
conferred by law upon the state 
board of education it shall— 

“I. Appoint an inspector of build- 
ihgs at a salary not to exceed $2,000 
per annum, who shall devote his 
time during the entire twelve months 
in the year to visiting the schools in 
the state and to making a thorough 
report with regard to each. 

“II. Appoint an inspector of ac- 
counts at a salary not to exceed 
$2,000 per annym, who shall devote 
his time during the. entire twelve 
months in the year to the examina- 
tion of the accounts of the several 
school districts. 

“III. Prescribe a uniform and 
simple system of bookkeeping for 
use in all school districts, and com- 
pel all school districts to use the 
same. 

"IV. Appoint a supervising prin- 
cipal over school in two or more dls- 
tricts whenever in its opinion it its 
advisable so to do, and apportion the 
expense equitably among the dis- 
tricts. 

“V. Direct the discontinuance of 
any high school when in its opinion 
advisable. 

“VI. Consolidate high schools 
when in its opinion advisable. 

“VII. Fix rates to be paid by a 
district for the tuition of children 
from it in schools of other districts, 
when the districts cannot agree 
among themselves as to the proper 


ECHO LODGE 

To refined family or group of teachers, 
July and August, $75. 

Finely furnished, broad veranda, de- 
lightful view, running water, among 
the hills, library, rest and quiet. Just 
the place. Box 26, New Hamp- 
ton, N. H. 
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rate, and compel any district to re- 
ceive pupils from other districts at 
rates agreed upon or which it may 
fix in the event of disagreement. 

“3. The office of state. superin- 
tendent of public instruction is 
hereby abolished. : 

“4. “% commissioner of education 
shall be appointed by the governor 
for a term of five years, commencing 
July 1, 1911, and until his successor 
shall be appointed, at an annual sal- 
ary of $10,000 per annum, payable in 
equal monthly installments. Such 
commissioner shall be selected with- 
out regard to whether his place of 
residence is within’ or without the 
state of New Jersey. 

“5. The commissioner of educg- 
tion shall, with the advice and con- 
sent of the state board of. educa- 
tion :— 

“I. Designate one of the clerks In 
the department of public instruction 
to act as secretary of the state board 
of education and to perform such 
services as it may require. 

“II. Appoint four assistant com- 
missioners of education, each at an 
annual salary of $4,500, and desig- 
nate one of them to act in his place 
during his absence. 

“III. Designate one ofg such as- 
sistants to act as inspector of high 
schools and cause him to devote his 
entire time during school hours to 
personal inspection and to conduct 
tests of at least one-half hour each In 
at least three classes on each visit 
to a high school or to a high school 
department. 

“IV. Designate one of such as- 
sistants to act as inspector of ele- 
mentary schools and cause him to 
devote his entire time during school 
hours to personal inspection. 

“V. Designate one of such assist- 
ants to act as inspector of industrial 
education, including agriculture, and 
to cause him to devote his entire 
time during school hours to personal 
inspection. 

“VI. Designate one of such as- 
sistants to hear all controversies and 
disputes which may arise under the 
school laws or the rules and regula- 
tions of the state board of education 
or of the commissioner of education, 
subject, however, to a right of ap- 
peal to the state board of education. 

“VII. Ascertain whether the sys 
tem of education in each district is 
thorough and efficient, and direct 
that no state funds shall be paid to 
a district until its system is made so. 

“VIII. Prescribe uniform exami- 
nations throughout the state for 
graduation from grammar schools 
and for admission to high schools 
and high school departments; con- 
fine such examinations to arithmetic, 

writing, spelling, English grammar 
and composition, history and geog- 
raphy; prepare or cause to be pre- 
pared questions for the examina- 
tions; prescribe the times and places 
for holding them and the rules gov- 
erning them; designate the persons 
to conduct them, and if advisable, 
direct superintendents, principals, 
and teachers of one district to con- 
duct them in any other. Such exam- 
inations shall be open to all children 
of the state whether they attend 
public or private schools. 

“IX. Prescribe a minimum course 
of study for the elementary schools 
and for the high schools or for 
either, if in his opinion it is advisa- 
ble so to do. 

“X. Prescribe rules for promo- 
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tions in elementary schools and in 
high schools or in either if in his 
opinion it is advisable so to do. 

“XI. Prescribe the Binet or such 
other method as to him may seem 
best for use in ascertaining what 
children are three years or more be- 
low..the normal. 

“XII. Hold meetings of-city and 
county superintendents at least once 
in each year for the discussion of 
school affairs and ways and means 
of promoting a thorough and effi- 
cient system of education. 

“XHII. Direct the county collector 
to withhold funds received by him 
from the state from any district that 
refuses or neglects to obey the law 
or the rules or directions of the state 
board of education or the commis- 
sioner of education. 

“XIV. Report to the state board 
of education once a month and at 
such other times as it may designate 
such information as it may pre- 
scribe.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


JOHNSTOWN. After six years 


of service James N. Muir retires 
from the ‘superintendency of this 
city. 


PHILADELPHIA. The mam- 
moth playground association meet- 
ing held in this city during the week 
was a great success. The exhibits 
and discussions showed how great a 
hold the movement has already taken 
on this country. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


The next meeting of the Southern 
Educational Association will be held 
in Houston, Texas, November 30 to 
December 2. The change in the 
time of the meeting from the Christ- 
mas holidays to Thanksgiving is in 
response to the general sentiment ex- 
pressed at the Chattanooga meeting 
last December. Many teachers were 
unable to leave their homes at 
Christmas time without much sacri- 
fice and inconvenience. No doubt 
the change will operate to the inter- 
est of the association in the matter 
of attendance. President Cassidy of 
Lexington, Ky., and Secretary Fea- 
gin of Montgomery are already plan- 
ning in conjunction with the live-wire 
educators of Texas for a record- 
breaking meeting at Houstoh next 
Thanksgiving. 


OKLAHOMA. 


SHAWNEE. Dr. J. M. Carroll of 
San Marcos, Tex., has accepted the 
presidency of the new university of 


$57 


this city. The citizens have raised 
$150,000 for the college, and the Bap- 
tist. denomination has raised the rest 


ofthe necessary funds. Buildings 
are being erected. 
CENTRAL SFATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

Mothers’ Day in this state Wasa 
Success in many places. It is the 
second year, and now appears to be 
established as a permanent obser- 
Vance, 

The officers selected by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for 1912 are as 
follows: President, Harry Pratt Jud- ° 
son,-president of the University of 
Chicago; secretary, Dean Thomas A. 
Clark of the University of Illinois; 
vice-presidents, President Edward D. 
Baton of Beloit College, and Homer 
H. Seerley of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College; executive committee, 
Principal J. Stanley Browne of the 
Joliet high school; Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, superintendent of schools, 
Chicago; Professor Otis M. Caldwell, 
University of Chicago, and Professor 
C. A. Waldo, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. 

PRINCETON. A highly success- 
ful school officers’ county meeting 
was held in this city recently. No 
other meeting is as difficult to de 
velop as this, and here,as at Genéva, 
a notable success was achieved. 

CHICAGO. High school frater- 
nities and sororities have been ban- 
ished by the Chicago board of edu- 
cation. The vote was eleven to 
three, and now all members of secret 
societies must resign from their so- 
cieties or leave school. 

The Child Welfare Exhibit, which 
was in New York- city in February, 
is now open for five weeks in the 
Coliseum in this city. In New York 
city the cost of the exhibit was 
$90,000. Mrs. Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
Jr., drew her check for $30,000 to 
have the same exhibit brought to 
this city. There are many local fea- 
tures. 

SPRINGFIELD. The University 
of Illinois asked for $1,550,000 for the 
agricultural department, and got 
$300,000; for improvement and oper- 
ating expenses, $2,201,000, and got 
$1,794,000; for new university build- 
ings, $1,150,000, and received $600,000. 
They got a lot, but nothing like what 
they wanted. 


MISSOURL. 

There is at least one consolidated 
rural school in northern Missouri 
that is connected by telephone with 
every home represented in the school. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
159 Denver, Col., 405 Cooper wy? 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetiand Bldg. 


Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Les Argeles, Cal. 236 Dcugias Bidg. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive adel recommenda. 
thoms. Competent teachers in demand. R PSTRATION FEE, $1.00. 


JACKSON BOULEVA 


address the Principal, A.C. Borpex, M. A. 


STATE ne NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 

ucational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. J. ASBURY Pit- 
MANX, Principal. 


BEL 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY tow Yor, est, 1889 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride reliab] 
Phone. 


No advan 


pplies College men and women on 
Bie work. Telegraph or 


THE AT BERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ©2352. av. 


Cc. J. Albert, 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Coll ae ou 
tor our new booklet ‘‘Teaching as Western 


Washington; Idaho Building, Bo 


Chicago, Ill. 


pee clients. YOU want 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


NEW GLAND 


W. B. ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Schools of all Graces with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtain::g 


Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 
Educational Problems (2 vols. hos 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
. Hall D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. $7.50 


Fundamentals of Agriculture.............. Halli gan [E C. Heath &Co., Boston —— 

Selections from R. L. Stevenson....... Canby & Sale Eds] Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y¥. — 

ae Course in English..... ....... . Hosiec Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago 82 
uddie 


The Culture Readers ay Book) 
Ice Age of North Ameri 
Dictation Day by Da 


Ray Little, Brown & Co., 


Boston 1.50 


Warner Charles E. Merrill N.Y. 
. Wright Bibliotheca Sacra Co. Oberlin, agitated 
Van Wagenen The Macmillan Co., N.Y 


The Basis of Civilization... .. ............00.0 Patten or 1.00 
The Social Basis of Religion....... ........... Patten . « | 1.25 
Second Course in Algebra............... Hawkes, Lub og Touton Ginn & Co , Boston —— 
Selections from the Old Testament....... ..... Snyde . 20 
The Lawrence Readerand Speaker.. ........... Law renee A. _C. McClurg & Co., N. Y. 1.60 
From Rough Rider to President.............. . Kullnick 1.50 
Favorites from Harris Harper & Bros., — 


High School Exercises in Arithmetic. . 


Scott’s The Fortunes of-Nige).. Makower 


Brown's Standard Elocution and Speaker 


Frank Longmans,Green&C?., 
Ed.} The Clarendon Press, Oxford --— 
rown Laird & Lee, Chicago a 


The farmers own their telephone 
system, and it does not cost more 
than $1.00 a month, with a _ return 
dividend. 

SPRINGFIELD. This city with 
a population of 35,000 has a high 
school enrollment above 1,000. 


FULTON. Dr. David R. Kerr, 
president of Westminster College for 
several years, has resigned. His suc- 
cessor has not been elected. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. The election of su- 
perintendent does not occur for more 
than a year, but unless all signs fail 
Wales C. Martindale’s re-election by 
a good margin was assured by the 
result of the recent tempestuous city 
election. Mr. Martindale has as 
good schools from primary grades 
through the high schools, and in 
every specialty, as are to be found 
in the country, and no other superin- 
tendent is in closer personal touch 
with every feature of school work. 
The editor of the Journa, of Educa- 
tion has visited his schools nearly 
every year since he was first elected, 
and he knows these schools rela- 


tively as well as personally, and he 
knows whereof he speaks when he 
says that Mr. Martindale is one of 
the most valuable superintendents to 
a city in the United States. 


NEBRASKA. 

“OMAHA. The city puts Superin- 
tendent Dr. W. M. Davidson forward 
as its leading orator on all sorts of 
occasions. We know of no other su- 
perintendent who is honored quite 
as uniformly. 

Creighton College, with an endow- 
ment of $2,000,000, had a $60,000 fire 
recently, which catised a suspension 
of the work of 500 students for some 
time. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
GRAND FORKS. The college 
section of the State University sum- 
mer school opens June 19 for a six- 
weeks’ session, and the elementary 
section opens June 26 for a P- 
weeks’ session. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. J. Reeder Fortney, 
for several years actively asseciated 


with Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. of 
this city, and with the American 
Book Company since its organiza- 
flon, died at his home at Wyoming 
on March 6. He was one of the 
most ‘highly esteemed men in the 
business, and his loss is keenly felt 
by his associates in the business and 
professional world. 


CLEVELAND. The loss of James 
F. Barker, head of the Industrial 
High school, is a serious blow to the 
city. That Jersey City was able to 
tempt him is thought to be due to 
the unsettled state of public opinion 
as to school affairs in the city. Mr. 
Barker was one of the city’s best 
educational assets. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. No city in the 
country has more valuable school 
playgrounds than has Washington. 
They are equipped with apparatus 


that is serviceable, and attractive, and 
indestructible. 


FOREIGN 


ENGLAND. 

LONDON. We quote a part of 
Premier Asquith’s speech in closing 
the imperial education conference 
recently held in London, as given in 
the Christian Science Monitor:— 

“We have within the empire the 
finest raw material in the world. 
How that raw material should be im- 
pressed depended on the formative 
element, the teacher. Therefore, the 
governing aim of such a conference 
should be to secure that this forma- 
tive teaching power throughout the 
British empire should be developed 
on the best-lines, with the greatest 
efficiency and with the most complete 
equipment. These conditions being 
satisfactory, they might be convinced 
that, with the raw material at hand, 
the most brilliant results would be 
obtained. If the conference could 
co-ordinate the latent resources of 
the empire and make provision for a 
real, efficient, vital, vigorous teach- 
ing system, they would contribute 
more to the consolidation of the em- 
pire and the happiness of the people 
than by many of the so-called social 
reforms.” 


“Your daughter looked very beau- 
tiful at the opera last night,” said 
Mrs. Oldcastle. “I heard several 
people say they thought she was the 
best-dressed person in ary of the 
boxes.” 

“Yes,” replied her hostess as she 
hung her $20,000 dog collar over the 
back of a_ real Chippendale chair, 
“both me an@ Josiah could see that 
she was the sinecure of all eyes.”— 
Chicago Record Herald. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


B. F. KEITH'S THEATRE. 


The bill next week is headed by 
Irene Franklin, the greatest ehar- 
acter singer now on the stage. It 
will inelude J. C. Nugent, the west- 
ern actor, and a splendid company in 
a comedy, “The Squarer.” There 
will also be Stepp, Mehlinger, and 
King, ,three boys from the western 
eoast.? The week will also mark the 
first appearance in vaudeville of. An- 
ton ‘Torelli, unquestionably the 
greatest double bass player in the 
world. Other features will be Hill 
and Sylvani, balancers; Pawl La- 
Croix, “the man with the hats”; Gor- 
don brothers, singers and dancers, 
and LaToy brothers, comedy acro- 
bats. 


OPTIMISM, 


It’s a pretty good world, after all, 
And we ought to be glad we are 
here; 
We may me we may stumble, and 
fal 


But there’s always a message of 
cheer. 
There's always a light in the gloom, 
If we look for the light, as we 
should, 
And the flowers are always in bloom, 
You could see them right now, if 
you would. 


There’s always a comforting thought, 
Though the day, or the night, may 


be drear. 
If you look for the best, as you 
ought, 
You'll find something good, never 
fear. 


Make the most of the good in your 


way, 

And your troubles will soon appear 
small, 

Then you'll feel, and you'll think, 

and you’ll say: 

“It’s a pretty good world, after 
all!” 

—Somerville Journal. 


HE WAS MAD. 


My little nephew, three years of 
age. did something for which his 
father said he should apologize to 
his sister. This the child passion- 
ately refused to do. 

After his father had commanded 
and pleaded and he still refused, his 
father spanked him. Still he would 
not apologize and was spanked a 
second time. Still he would mot do 
as he was told. 

His father said: “Howard, if you 
do not apologize to sister, papa will 
punish you again.” 

Then Howard said, between sobs, 
“Well, papa, then on your account 
I'll do it, but I tell you IT am mad.” 
—The Delineator. 


PECIAL VACATION OFFER 


GOOD FOR 3 MONTHS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


is making a Special Offer to those who can 
secure subscriptions during the simmer vaca- 
tion. Send now for particulars—free advertis- 
ing material—free sample copies. 


Address DESK 74-A 


CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 155 Fifth Ave. New Yor }) TEACHERS — it Works,” 


TEACHERS’® AGENCIES. 


work these days. Every mail brings appli¢ations for teachers and every application 
BUS calls for serious consideration, The mail for the first three days of May, 1911, for ex- 
ample asks us to recommend a Commercial teacher for /ndiana at $1,000; a man for science and 
athietics in OAse at $800; a teacher of mathematios in 7?.cas at $1,000; a teacher of draw- 
ing in New York at $600; a teacher of German in Odie at $700; a teacher of sewing in New 
Tersey 0% G600; a teacher of Latin in OAio at $700; a teacher of training class in Vew Yor at 
$700; four teachers for commercial branches in New Vers at from $650— $900; music and elo- 
cution in New York at $500; principal in Vew York at $900; assistant in private school in New 
York, at $40 and home; mathematics in private achool in /ashington, D. C., at $800 
and home; French and German in New Vork at 8800; music in New Fork 
at $1,000; and twenty-three ealls for THE are some of the elections which came 
grade teachers in New York State. SE in the same mail through Kecommenda- 
tion ta nearly every case by the nomination of a single candidate. Miss——from Huntington, 
Mass., for mathematics and science in Ocean Side, Veuw Vork; Miss——from Syracuse, New 
York, for science in Gowanda, New York; Mr.——from Lyndon, A entucky, for nature stady in a 
private school in the Catskills, New Vork; Miss——from Gabriels, New York, for 8th 
grade in Lake Placid, New York; Miss——from Germantown, Vew York, for commercial 
work in Woodmere, New York; Mr. and Mrs.——from Westhampton Beach, New 
York, for principal and high school assistant at Moriah, New York; Miss —— from 
Rome, New York, for primary at Ludlowville, New Miss-——‘from Bradford, 
Pennsylvania, for Latin and English at Warrensburgh, New }oré; Mr.—from Ham- D AYS 
ilton, New York, for principal at Jimine. This is a sample reeord of our 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y, 


ESTABLISHED 22, YEARS 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommené¢s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY initotuces Colleges, 


pate Schools, and Fam 
and OREIGN Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents, Cal! on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchenge Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market St. Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


PECIA LISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work im 


High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Fenn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month. For fur the 

information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atianta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 253 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


Madison, Wis, 
TEACHERS AGENCY, Spokane, Wash. 
Ninth year. Enrollment in’ two agencies at 
tice ofone. Our free literature tells what we 
ave done for others. 


Address either office, 


A COME OUT WEST Where It Pays to Teach 


p CING service ” is unique in the educational field. Wedo not send 


you printed notification blanks telling you to “ go after” vacancies, or ru- 
mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special bound report 


upon your qualifications, showing preparation, personality, credentials and 
AGENCY experience. This costs us money, Dut it places you in the position you desire. 


FOR BUSINESS WEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Denver, Colo, 


Kindly send me your booklet,““A Placing Agency for Teachers, The 
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The Business World 
Demands 


Remington Operators 
VISIBLE WRITING 


This why the 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


has a 2 to 1 lead in the Scheols of America 


“The greatest good to the greatest number” 
is the principle which makes the Remington 


supreme in business schools 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incerporated) 
New York and Every where 


Teachers’ Agency 


4 


REMOVED TO 


BEACON BUILDING 


No. 6 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 
New Building! 
Modern Equipment! 
Expert Service! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


Do Not Fail to Visit The 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


THE PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 
SCENIC ATTRACTION OF THE WORLD 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 


A valley of mafvelots beauty and grandeur, unique in its assemblage of sheer 


walls of great height and the number of its stupendous waterfalls. 


MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 


The Giants of the Forest amaze the beholder as he pentegpittcs their great height 
and age,—older than historic dynasties. 


GOOD HOTELS AND CAMPS 


The traveler here finds the best of accommodations at reasonable rates, a most 


charming place to spend a few days or weeks. 


DAILY TRAIN SERVICE TO THE PARK LINE 


Only a few hours’ ride from San Francisco, traveling through the great San 
Joaquin Valley. Pullman trains by night, Observation—-Parlor cars by day. 


Three to five days’ trip from San Francisco. 


Ask for Yosemite Descriptive Folder 


YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 
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